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PREFACE. 

iThe scope of this book has been determined by the War 
Office of the United Kingdom. Its substance has been 
carefully selected from the writings of the most celebrated 
Generals and the ablest military critics of the United States. 

I have been in this case an editor rather than author. 
I have frequently had reason to express my obligations to 
British piiblishers ; to them I must now add their American 
colleagues in the service of knowledge. Wisdom is justified 
of her children, and the worship of Minerva is incompatible 
with base jealousies and narrow-minded self-conceit But 
the careeB of Politics is a very different kind of service, and 
as in regard to the Wars of 1866 and 1 870-1 in Europe, so 
in regard to the Civil War in America, 1861-1865, not one 
prophecy, not one scheme, not one criticism of party 
politicians — American, British, or French — was justified by 
events. But hard-working and well-informed literary men 
and responsible soldiers were right in all three cases, both 
as to prognostication before the combatants opened fire 
and as to the methods on which success depended during 
the war. 

My readers will remember that these authorities, and 
these only, were right in their views as to the probable 
duration and progress of the 1899-1902 War in South 
Africa, and of the War in Manchuria, 1904-5. No cynic could 
compose a more bitter satire on " vote-catching " politicians 
and their fatal trickery than are the simple historical records 
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of this little book. Let my readers be warned by its terrible 
records and compel our Cabinet Ministers to be wise in 
time, lest a worse thing than the South African War befall 
us, and that right speedily. 

I must acknowledge in a particular degree the kindness 
of the Century Publishing Company, of New York, in per- 
mitting me to reproduce four of the maps of their splendid 
work, ' Battles and Leaders of the Civil War.' These maps 
were composed by eminent American engineers, on the very 
sites of the actions which they commemorate. 

I have also to thank the New York University Publishing 
Company, the Military Historical Society of Massachusetts ; 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, of London, publishers of 
Dr. A. Mahan's very curious and almost prophetic ' Critical 
History ' ; Messrs. Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., of 
London, publishers of the 'Personal Memoirs of General 
Grant ' ; Messrs. H. Rees & Co., publishers of Tovey's 
' Strategy ' ; and the Editor of the United Service Magazine, 

Had the orders of the Army Council given us any 
encouragement, I had the permission of all these generous 
promoters of historic studies to use an amount of material 
that might have made a book worthy of a permanent place 
in the libraries of British OfBcers. 

If this short treatise is efficient for its present purpose 
the credit is theirs. 

T. MILLER MAGUIRE. 

lo, Earl's Court Square, S.W., 
April 2oth, 1908. 
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GRANT'S CAMPAIGN IN 
VIRGINIA, i864. 



CHAPTER I. 

General Remarks. 

The great American Civil War (1861-1865) placed the 
United States at once on a level as to military records with 
the most celebrated martial races of Asia and of Europe. 
At no ijeriod before in the world's history had any popu- 
lation of only 20,000,000 of people put 1,000,000 men in the 
field at the same time, perfectly equipped, lavishly supplied 
with food and clothing, and with arms of the newest pattern ; 
on the other hand, the seceding States displayed equal energy 
— their whole white population fit for service took the field, 
while women and slaves looked after their farms. 

The expense was prodigious, the Northern States alone 
spent as much in four years as England spent in the twenty- 
two years' struggle against the French Republic and its 
illustrious successor. Napoleon ; the loss of life was awful, 
300,000 soldiers were laid to rest in the national cemeteries 
of the North ; and the devastation of tracts of country as 
large as the British Isles was thorough and apparently final. 
But how little effect can man at his worst produce against 
the beneficent forces of nature ! In a few years after the 
peace industry resumed its course, the husbandman repkced 
the soldier ; horses were harnessed to ploughs instead of 

B 
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cannon, and to-day the traveller in the valley of Virginia or 
along the railway from Chattanooga to Atlanta and thence 
to Savannah can scarcely believe that these territories were 
forty-three years ago utterly blighted by the dread blast 
of war. 

Nor was the terrible character of the struggle confined to 
land. A couple of strange iron craft hastily put together, 
but at the time invulnerable, appeared in the tributaries of 
the Chesapeake, and in a few days produced results that 
astonished mankind, and the startled English saw that their 
magnificent navies were doomed — and that iron had super- 
seded oak, and that the preservation of their sea-power 
depended on the arts of the engineer. The enterprising 
strategist in America also found avenues into the heart of 
the hostile theatres of operations by the use of rivers 
navigable for vast distances from the sea, like the Missouri, 
Mississippi, and Ohio, or at a considerable distance from 
their mouths — like the James and Potomac. Command of 
the sea is far-reaching; it extends from Alexandria to 
Fashoda, and reached from New Orleans to St. Louis. 
Moreover, it was possible for the Northern States, in whose 
more elevated territories lay the sources and upper reaches 
of many of the great rivers, to start flotillas protected by 
weird gun-boats of new types down the rivers, and thus 
co-operate with or threaten the lines of armies manoeuvring 
along their banks. Supplies were ample, nature at a small 
cost of toil, whether on the Atlantic slope or by the shores 
of the Gulf of Mexico, or in the exuberant fertility of valleys 
drained by the Mississippi affluents, poured forth abundance 
into the stores of every army that could keep touch with its 
base. Inexhaustible herds of cattle had but recently super- 
seded the buffalo in boundless prairies. Generals were 
assured of subsistence for armies larger than any that hitherto 
took the field, except the hordes of Xerxes and Napoleon, 
whithersoever they turned — indeed, at times they ventured 
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to ignore a base and boldly moved forward, getting food daily 
from their front. Command of the sea put the resources of 
Europe at the disposal of the North, to which the romantic 
efforts of blockade runners on behalf of the South were but 
a feeble counterpoise. 

But the very freshness and energy of American civilisation 
resulted in some serious strategic inconveniences. Before 
our late Queen had been on the throne for a generation, the 
development of mineral wealth in the States, the discovery 
of gold in California, the pressure of a population, accustomed 
to comfort and luxury as compared with Europeans, on the 
old lands caused the opening up of many new states and the 
ruthless robbery of the old aboriginal scouts and raiders 
— the red man disappeared with his buffalo. But, as is now 
the case in Africa, a brand-new civilisation built railways 
before roads, thus reversing the conditions of the great 
Eastern Continent, where there has been a slow development 
from paths to Roman roads, a descent to the roads of the 
time of Smollett and Fielding, and an ascent to Macadam's 
marvels, accompanied by the construction of numerous canals. 
Many a time the American generals were obliged to depend 
entirely on railways, the loss of which for a week would have 
meant utter ruin, only that the country was so very fertile 
and the civil population so sparse. In any case no army can 
live long in the richest country, unless it is on the move, 
without large magazines, secure bases, and secure lines of 
communication — but their necessity is manifest from the fact 
that a French Army Corps would eat up all the food and 
forage in nine miles multiplied by five of the best parts of 
France in one day. 

Any ordinary roads that had been constructed were 
deplorably bad. General McClellan complained that he could 
not manoeuvre at all in bad weather, and General Sheridan, 
who was with the Germans in France in 1870, says, "Cam- 
paigning in France— that is the marching, camping, and 
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subsisting of an army — is an easy matter, very unlike 
anything we had in the War of the Rebellion, The country 
is beautiful, rich, and densely populated, subsistence abundant, 
and the roads all macadamised highways, thus the conditions 
are altogether different from those existing with us. I can 
but leave to conjecture how the Germans would have got 
along on bottomless roads, often none at all, through the 
swamps and quicksands of Northern Virginia." * Yet when 
the country afforded tolerably easy going the Americans 
carried the science of Logistics to a high point of excellence, 
and the rules of General " Stonewall Jackson " were excellent. 
On this science I advise the study of General Lewal's works 
in French, and Colonel Furse's work in English. I take this 
opportunity of mentioning with the highest praise Colonel 
Henderson's work on General Stonewall Jackson. It is 
pleasant to be able to quote from volumes which are a credit 
to the British Army as well as being a noble tribute to a 
brilliant hero of a kindred raccf 

" Jackson's rules for marching have been preserved. He 
never broke down his men by long-continued movement. 
He rested the whole column very often, but only for a few 
minutes at a time. He liked to see the men lie flat on the 
ground to rest, and would say, ' A man rests all over when 
he lies down.' Nor did he often call upon his troops for 
extraordinary exertions. In the period between his departure 
from Elk Ru Mountain to the battle of Port Republic there 
were only four series of forced marches. ' The hardships of 
forced marches,' he said, 'are often more painful than the 
dangers of battle.' It was only, in short, when he intended 
a surprise, or when a rapid retreat was imperative, that he 
sacrificed everything to speed. The troops marched light, 
carrying only rifles, blankets, haversacks, and ammunition. 
When long distances were to be covered, those men who still 
retained their knapsacks were ordered to leave them behind. 
• Henderson, i. 524. t Jackson, i. 524, 525. 
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No heavy trains accompanied the army. The ambulances 
and ammunition-waggons were always present ; but the 
supply-waggons were often far in the rear. In their haver- 
sacks the men carried several days' rations ; and when these 
were exhausted they either lived on the farmers, or on the 
stores they had captured from the enemy. 

" It is not to be supposed, however, that the ranks remained 
full. ' I had rather,' said Jackson, ' lose one man in marching 
than five in fighting,' and to this rule he rigorously adhered. 
He never gave the enemy warning by a deliberate approach 
along the main roads ; and if there was a chance of effecting 
a surprise, or if the enemy was already flying, it mattered 
little how many men fell out. And fall out they did in great 
numbers." 

Hence, there being few roads, the possession of railroads 
determined the fate of campaigns for the first time in history ; 
all kinds of railway plant became invaluable, and every army 
had with it experts in destroying or repairing the iron roads 
whose ingenuity appears to us easy-going folk almost 
incredible. We shall have some stories of their ingenuity 
to which Europe supplies no parallel. Huns and Goths were 
merely vulgar raiders, triflers at their work compared with the 
picked brains of mechanical construction-shops, whose pent- 
up skill found amusement in wrecking all the choicest works 
of engineering art in Tennessee and Georgia, 

The Boer leaders were good at this kind of work, and 
they made the most of their opportunities, but for partisan 
energy and raids of the most brilliant type we must follow 
the careers of the scholarly officers or desperate swash- 
bucklers whose homes were amidst the inexhaustible mineral 
wealth of Pennsylvania, or where the negroes piled up their 
master's wealth of cotton in the plantations of Carolina. 

Railroads have an irresistible attraction for a partisan ; 
the destruction of a tunnel rejoices his soul, he can die happy 
if he only can have the fierce delight of sending, under full 
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steam pressure, a great train of waggons with food and 
ammunition for 20,000 men for a week at full speed along 
a lofty viaduct with a broken arch headlong down into a 
tidal river. No " fierce Croatian " in all his life played such 
utter havoc as General J. E. B. Stuart. Were DavidofT 
alive he would confess that Kilpatrick's merry men could 
put Cossacks to the blush for pure hardihood, and reckless 
devilment enlisted under the very incarnation of Rapine 
and Ruin. 

A partisan, if he cannot have close or mountainous 
country for hiding-places and for purposes of surprises, 
desires ample space. Distance conceals his designs from his 
enemy ; nor can he be captured if a liberal choice of lines 
of retreat by however long cUtours can conduct him to his 
home. Mounted raiders require plenty of fresh horses ; these 
were to be found in numbers from day to day in the districts 
which either Northern or Southern partisans selected for 
their attentions. 

Another favourable circumstance in a civil war is that 
there must necessarily be secret friends of either party all 
over the country, and in this regard the Southern party had 
more sympathisers in the North than the anti-slavery party 
had in the South. Then some border States, as Maryland, 
Kentucky, Missouri, were ready to join the South, if it were 
safe. But as the Federal armies in their vicinity were too 
strong to fight, they had to content themselves with giving 
their own invaders their prayers and provisions and all the 
information at their disposal. Their neutrality was benevolent 
to a degree to their Southern brothers. But their inhabitants 
seemed afflicted by hereditary deafness and dumbness when 
Northern Cavaliers rode by. 

The theatre of operations was immense beyond precedent, 
and distinguished by every variety of natural characteristics. 
The thirteen States of 1783 had become thirty-four, with a 
population of about 32,000,000, and now extended from the 
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Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico, including several territories not yet fully 
organised. 

Of course it was impossible for the multitudes that 
ultimately formed the contending armies to fight all over 
this enormous field, and at the beginning, when the forces 
were comparatively small, it was evident that some steps 
must be taken to localise the contest. It was clear that 
the principal fighting must take place in the border territory. 

To quote General Badeau : " The belt of territory reach- 
ing from the Atlantic westward, and comprising Maryland 
and Virginia east of the AUeghanies, and Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Missouri west of these mountains, was the 
stage on which the first act of the drama was performed. 
The Potomac and the James on the east ; the Ohio, the 
Tennessee, the Cumberland, and the Mississippi at the west, 
are the great streams, the control of which, and of the 
populations and regions that lie in their valleys, is indis- 
pensable to a mastery of the continent. The Ohio flows 
westward from Pennsylvania to Missouri — a thousand miles 
— Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois lie along its northern bank, 
while Virginia and Kentucky form its southern shore ; it 
was the natural line of demarcation at the west between 
the Slave States and the Free. The Tennessee and the 
Cumberland, rising in the recesses of the Alleghany 
Mountains, flow southward into the State of Tennessee, 
and then run west for hundreds of miles, the larger river 
making a wide ditour into Alabama and Mississippi ; when, 
turning to the north again, they traverse Kentucky side by 
side, and empty into the Mississippi. The Mississippi, 
recipient and greatest of them all, divides the continent 
for 4000 miles, bounds ten different States, and enriches 
all the regions between the Rocky and the Alleghany 
Mountains." 

The States abounded in every form of mineral and 
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agricultural resources ; including cattle and horses, the 
had a thriving commerce, and the material prosperity < 
the people was far beyond what had been hitherto know 
among the masses of any nation. 

The area of the Confederate States alone was greate 
than France, Spain, Portugal, and Great Britain put togethe 

Most of the inhabitants were well educated ; all wei 
quick-witted, fertile in expedients, shrewd to a proverb, 
mixture of several leading races, physically of a superic 
type : above all, like Goldsmith's Britons — 

" Proud in their native hardihood of soul, 
True to imagined right, beyond control." 

Though the Northern States were more than twice a 
populous as the Southern — of the total 32,000,000 the 
had 20,000,000 — and very much richer, their Industrie 
and trading habits did not fit them so thoroughly fc 
the trade of arms as the open-air life, horsemanship, an 
pride of caste which were the distinguishing traits of th 
white dwellers south of the Potomac. The most determine 
and spirited troops on the Northern side were Germans an 
Irish, and by far the most useful as long as they lasted wer 
the remnants of the old but very small United States Army 

Partisans and Raids. 

A very singular feature of the war was the revival of th 
fame of mounted partisans and raids. 

A partisan must be a kind of military Byron ; his entei 
prises require a romantic imagination. Prosaic duty an 
ordinary courage and cut-and-dry rules are nothing to him 
he prefers to break rather than to keep a rule. In additio 
to brilliant imagination, he requires coolness, firmnesi 
vigilance, promptitude in the conception and execution c 
plans. He must unite in his own person the experience c 
age and the activity of youth. He also should have a soun< 
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knowledge of strategy, so as to appreciate the relations 
between the fronts of the opposing armies and the best 
directions of attack against his enemy. As he gains 
experience, knowledge, and renown, he may in due time 
become fit for the command of regular corps or armies. 
Suwarrow and Ney began their careers in the command 
of small partisan forces. 

The best leaders of Free Corps or partisans, especially 
Cavalry, must be' men of peculiar genius and generally 
are of iron constitutions, but it is a mistake to suppose 
that they are merely wayward, ignorant, or self-taught 
men. This was certainly not the case with the greatest 
raiders of the United States, who were well-educated 
ofRcers as a rule, and some of whom had served in the 
regular campaign in Mexico (1845-47), and of course the 
best men, like Stuart and Sheridan, who commanded 
detached parties or flying columns, were high in command 
at the headquarters of the main army, from which they 
detached themselves till the allotted task was over, and 
to which they returned. Stuart and Sheridan are regarded 
by French critics as superior to the best commanders of 
Free Corps in 18 13. Mosby himself, who commanded quite 
a small party of partisans, pure and simple, had a com- 
mission in his pocket, but for which he would have been 
shot, as irregular predatory bands were not tolerated in 
America. 

Even slaughter and pillage had to be done decently and 
in order and according to legal precedents. 

A cool, routine, methodical business man is not the least 
use as a partisan leader. Some of the very best have been 
terrible rakes, and even furious fools in the opinion of ordinary 
common-sense folk. A guerilla or partisan chief must have 
an ardent spirit, and he will have the faults of his genius — in 
leisure he may be too genial, devoted to his passions, a 
gambler, too fond of his cups — hasty-tempered, up to wild 
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adventures like the Trencks, indeed like most of the historical 
partisans. 

But these defects are trifles compared with the services 
he can render to the State, and they must be endured by his 
countrymen. There is not the least use in arguing with him 
or advising him ; the public must take him or leave him — 
my advice would be, open your eyes to his services and close 
them to his absurdities. The cant so common among our 
respectable classes would allow no career to a natural-born 
partisan chief till our nation was in a regular fix, and then 
they would worship him, and his follies would probably 
become fashionable, and his vices be regarded as charming 
eccentricities. The private lives of the leaders of Free Corps 
are as interesting and romantic as their public exploits, but 
we have not space for amusing or distressing anecdotes. 

" Fortune is a fickle jade ; " modern Northern writers are 
fully as proud of the exploits of the Southern mounted 
raiders, whom they imitated in 1864, as are any natives of 
Georgia or Virginia, and the Boer chief whose utter ruin, 
exile, and degradation, if not death, were a matter for dis- 
cussion among our authorities in 1901 has been lionised 
and f^ted to repletion in London in the last few years. My 
readers may be interested to know that I was asked by the 
War Office to supply data as to the punishment of the Boer 
guerilla chiefs for the guidance of Mr. Attorney-General 
Finlay. Of course, my precedents proved that they were 
belligerents, and as cartels had been exchanged with them, 
their punishment once they surrendered was out of the 
question. None of the Confederate leaders. Regular or 
guerilla, were treated with any acrimony once the war was 
over. But during the progress of the war the United States 
authorities were very much more severe on guerillas than 
were British authorities in South Africa, and for this policy 
no writer of any authority censures the Federal leaders. 
The object of war is Peace, not Cant. 
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One of the most romantic characters in America was 
General James Stuart ; he was born in 1835, and educated at 
West Point, where he graduated in 1854. In 1857 he was 
severely wounded in an engagement with the Cheyenne 
Indians; and in i860 was promoted Captain; in 1861 he 
was most useful to Joseph Johnson in the Bull Run 
Campaign. Like Murat, he was very fond of the pomp and 
pageantry of war ; he loved jest and laughter ; he had a 
banjo-player following him frequently ; he wore a splendid 
hat with a long floating plume, and in every respect was a 
singular and bold character. He was of the medium height, 
but very strong and muscular, and wore a heavy brown 
beard flowing upon his breast, and a huge moustache with 
the ends curling upwards. He would have made a fine 
soldier of fortune during the epoch of the Thirty Years' 
War ; as it was, General Sedgewick said very truly " that he 
was the best cavalry officer ever foaled in America." 

General Grant was always on the look-out for possible 
raids, and warned his subordinates as carefully as did 
Napoleon in 181 3. For example, he wrote — 

" City Point, Va,, December S, 1864. 

"Major-General Thomas, Nashville, Tenn. 

"Is there any danger of Forrest moving down the 
Cumberland to where he can cross it ? It seems to me, 
whilst you should be getting up your cavalry as rapidly as 
possible to look after Forrest, Hood should be attacked 
where he is. Time strengthens him in all possibility as 
much as it does you. 

"U. S. Grant, Lieutenant-General." 

Sometimes there were reciprocal raids on both sides. 
For example. General Grant says, " On the 4th and 5th 
August Sherman endeavoured to get upon the railroad to 
our right, where Schofield was in command, but these 
attempts failed utterly. General Palmer was charged with 
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being the cause of this failure, to a great extent, by both 
General Sherman and General Schofield ; but I am not 
prepared to say this, although a question seems to have 
arisen with Palmer as to whether Schofield had any right 
to command him. If he did raise this question while 
an action was going on, that act alone was exceedingly 
reprehensible. 

"About the same time Wheeler got upon our railroad 
north of Resca and destroyed it nearly up to Dalton. This 
cut Sherman off from communication with the North for 
several days. Sherman responded to this attack on his lines 
of communication by directing one upon theirs. 

"Kilpatrick started on the night of the i8th August to 
reach the Macon road about Jonesboro. He succeeded in 
doing so, passed entirely around the Confederate lines of 
Atlanta, and was back again in his former position on our 
left by the 22nd. These little affairs, however, contributed 
but little to the grand result. They annoyed, it is true ; but 
any damage done to a railroad by any cavalry expedition is 
soon repaired." * 

Our readers will have already observed the leading part 
played by cavalry in this war, not exactly on the battlefield 
proper, but in reference to all strategical movements. So 
leading was the rdle of this arm that Lieutenant F. V. Greene 
says, " The true use of cavalry in modern warfare was 
developed in our Civil War ; in scouting and reconnaissances, 
in independent raids Against lines of communication and 
supply, in following up a retreat, and in doing its heavy 
fighting on foot." Some military writers are fond of 
prophesying that "raids" will be a leading function in 
European wars ; but before being too dogmatic on this point 
they should carefully weigh the differences between European 
and American theatres. We must be content here, in lieu of 
any full discussion of this most important point, with a 

* ' Personal Memoirs of General Grant,' ii. 172. 
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quotation from Prince Kraft zu Hohenlohe : " Well may the 
heart of many a soldier throb when he reads, how in America 
great masses of cavalry made marches a week long through 
immense tracts of country, over mountain and valley, through 
rivers and wood. A raid means an incursion made by a 
large mass of cavalry, during which this force is not only 
made for a time independent of the regular command of the 
army, but is unable to count on any daily support from the 
latter, and is thus absolutely detached and left to itself, while 
its communications with its own troops are necessarily often 
temporarily cut by the enemy ; being thus situated it 
proceeds, obeying the good pleasure of its leaders, to execute 
the duty which it may have been intended to carry out. . . . 
I cannot possibly accept the conclusion that because raids 
were possible and useful in America it must be advisable to 
employ them in Europe. In the American Civil War of 
Secession, as in all civil wars, the population was everywhere 
divided into parties. The raiding cavalry found friends 
everywhere, even among their enemies. The means of 
obtaining news, the care of the wounded, and the subsistence 
of the troops took quite another character when it was 
possible to count upon the willing assistance of at least a 
part of the inhabitants. Moreover, there were large forests 
in which the cavalry could conceal themselves and march 
quite unseen. On the other hand, the vast extent of un- 
cultivated tracts of land and the virgin forests made it 
necessary to ride over enormous distances before reach- 
ing the enemy. The whole character of the conduct of 
the war was different, and that which was good in 
America might possibly be only a source of failure in our 
country;" 

From the date of the battle of Shiloh, Grant gave up the 
idea of saving the resources and sparing the property of the 
South. The South had made the war avowedly one of 
the people, and the people, being a party, must suffer, until 
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the people as well as the soldiers were conquered. Hence- 
forth he gave his subordinates orders to live upon the resources 
of the country without stint whenever their necessities com- 
pelled ; and he abandoned all desire to protect the institution 
of slavery, although he himself had been a slave-holder, and 
had no sympathy with the merely political idea of abolition. 
Whatever opposed the effort to maintain the unity of the 
country must be destroyed. 

Until these views were adopted and carried out firmly 
and persistently in every part of the theatre of war, the 
country was not saved. Whatever permanent successes 
were anywhere achieved, were achieved by acting on these 
principles.* 

It is very clear that if a community continues to fight 
after its fortresses and principal centres of commerce have 
been seized and its regular field armies thoroughly defeated, 
there is no other course left to the most lenient adversary 
except to annihilate its strength, and to root out the resources 
that nourish that strength. 

This is how the Federals improved on Napoleon's policy 
of " making war support war : " " Grant had learned that an 
army could live without a base ; and now, with a larger army, 
and for a longer period, and amid tenfold greater dangers, he 
put the principle to the test. No army in modern times had 
ever made a similar attempt. Napoleon, indeed, as he tersely 
said, made war support war, but it was on a different plan 
from Grant's. The great Corsican forced the cities and towns 
that he conquered to furnish him supplies ; but he did it 
deliberately and in advance ; he made his arrangements 
according to a system of forced requisitions, and through the 
authorities ; he never plunged into a hostile region with no 
more supplies than his army carried in their haversacks. This 
may, indeed, have been done for a day or two on a forced 
march, or for a special object, but never at the outset of a 

* Badeau's ' Military History of U. S, Grant,' i. 96, 
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campaign which was expected to endure for weeks, and in 
which a force greater than his own was sure to be encountered. 
Yet such operations were infinitely more feasible in the rich 
and cultivated plains of Europe than among the sparsely 
settled wilds of Mississippi. The people of the country, of 
course, suffered greatly in this campaign. The system of 
foraging was very simple. There was no time for elaborate 
requisitions. Parties of men were dispatched each night, as 
well as often during the march by day, who scoured the 
country for miles on each side of the main column of march ; 
these visited every plantation and farmhouse, ransacked every 
barn, worked every mill, seized every animal ; they were 
always supposed to be under command of officers, but it 
often happened that squads of men were without this 
restraint. There was, however, not much time for pillage ; 
the movements were too rapid, and the danger of capture to 
stragglers too imminent, for any considerable amount of 
plundering : indeed, the constant motion of the troops gave 
less time for even the collection of supplies than might other- 
wise have been thought indispensable. What was endured 
was doubtless hard enough, but instances of outrage and 
insult were rare. The rebels, too, were as merciless in their 
demands upon the country as the national troops, and lived 
off the people quite as closely, so that the inhabitants had 
small choice between friend or foe. They were stripped bare 
of supplies." * 

I cannot do better than quote the American historian Cox, 
on the methodical destruction of railways. " The destruction 
of railway communication between the Confederate army at 
Richmond and the Gulf States had been a very important 
part of Sherman's purpose, and he spared no pains to do this 
thoroughly. A battalion of mechanics was selected, and 
furnished with tools for ripping the rails from the cross-ties, 
and twisting them when heated, and these we kept constantly 
* Badeau's ' Military History of U. S. Grant,' i. 191. 
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at work ; but the infantry on the march became expert in 
methods of their own, and the cavalry also joined in the 
work, though the almost constant skirmishing on the flanks 
and rear of the army usually kept the mounted troops other- 
wise employed. A division of infantry would be extended 
along the railway line about the length of its proper front. 
The men, stacking arms, would cluster along one side of the 
track, and at the word of command, lifting together, would 
raise the line of rail with the ties as high as their shoulders, 
then at another command, they would let the whole drop, 
stepping back out of the way as it fell. The heavy fall would 
shake loose many of the spikes and chairs, and seizing the 
loosened rails, the men, using them as levers, would quickly 
pry off the rest. The cross-ties would now be piled up like 
cob-houses, and with these and other fuel a brisk fire would 
be made ; the rails were piled upon the fire, and in half an 
hour would be red hot in the middle. Seizing the rail now 
by the two ends, the soldiers would twist it about a tree, or 
interlace and twine the whole pile together in great iron 
knots, making them useless for anything but old iron, and 
most unmanageable and troublesome, even to convey away 
to a mill. In this way it was not difficult for a corps marching 
along the railway to destroy, in a day, ten or fifteen miles of 
track most completely; and Sherman himself gave close 
watch to the work to see that it was not slighted. Then all 
machine-shops, stations, bridges, and culverts were destroyed, 
and the masonry blown up, 

" The extent of line destroyed was enormous. From the 
Etowah River, through Atlanta, southward to Lovejoy's, 
for a hundred miles nothing was left of the road. From 
Fairburn, through Atlanta eastward to Madison and the 
Oconee River, another hundred miles, the destruction was 
equally complete. From Gordon, south-eastwardly, the ruin 
of the Central road was continued to the very suburbs of 
Savannah, a hundred and sixty miles. Then there were 
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serious breaks in the branch road from Gordon north- 
ward through Milledgeville, and in that connecting Augusta 
and Millen. So great a destruction would have been a 
long and serious interruption, even at the North, but the 
blockade of Southern ports, and the small facilities for 
manufacture in the Confederate States, made the damage 
practically irreparable. The lines which were wrecked were 
then the only ones which connected the Gulf States with 
the Carolinas, and even if Sherman had not marched north- 
ward from Savannah, the resources of the Confederacy would 
have been seriously crippled. The forage of the country 
was also destroyed throughout a belt fifty or sixty miles 
in width." * 

An official statement of the losses of the war for the 
Union in 1863-65 was as follows: — 

Losses of the Northern Army. 





Officers. 


White men. 


Coloured. 


Total. 


Ratio. 


Took field 


84,000 


2,073,000 


179,000 


2,336,000 


100 


Killed 

Died of wounds 
Died of sickness 
Missing 


3.930 
2,070 
1,720 
1,600 


38,790 

30,890 

121,110 

60,910 


I.S20 

1,046 

26,200 

4,614 


44,240 

34,006 

149,030 

67,124 


1-9 

2-9 


Returned home... 


74,680 


1,821,300 


145,620 


2,041,600 


87-3 



Kolb gives the following summary :- 





Killed. 


Wounded. 


Prisoners. 


Northeins 

Southerns 


43.573 
26,720 


132,265 
101,843 


87,481 
78.731 


Total 


70,293 


234,108 


166,212 



* Jacob D, Cox, LL.D., ' The March to the Sea,' ii. 35. 
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According to another account the Northern army lost- 





Killed. 


Died of sickness. 


Total. 


Officers 

Men 


5,221 

90,868 


2,321 
182,329 


7.542 
273.197 


Total 


96,089 


184,650 


280,739 



The ordnance department served out 892 cannon, 4,022,000 
rifles, 2,360,000 equipments for infantry and cavalry, 12,000 
tons of powder, 42,000 tons lead, and 1022 million rounds of 
cartridge. 



CHAPTER II. 

Winter on the Rapidan, 

The Campaigns of 1861, 1862, and 1863 down to Chan- 
cellorsville have become so popular among all soldiers, indeed 
all well-read civilians, through the labours of men like Hamley 
and my late friend. Colonel G. F. Henderson, that I need 
not recapitulate them. After Chancellorsville the armies of 
the Confederacy, though weakened by the death of Jackson, 
undertook an offensive movement into northern territory, 
which culminated in the terrible battle of Gettysburg, 
July 3, 1863, in which Lee was defeated by General Meade, 
who had superseded Hooker after Chancellorsville. Simul- 
taneously Vicksburg, on the Mississippi, was captured by 
combined military and naval operations under Grant and 
Porter, and as Port Hudson fell soon afterwards, in 
Lincoln's words the Mississippi " ran unvexed to the sea " — 
and became a new and broad base for operations on the 
Tennessee and Cumberland and in the direction of Atlanta. 
Lee retreated from Gettysburg with great skill to the 
Rappahannock, so famous in the operations of 1862. Nor 
was he seriously disturbed at Williamsport on the Potomac, 
where he rested for a few days, nor till July 12, when he 
passed the Potomac safely. 

On July 18 General Meade also passed the Potomac, 
and moving down the east side of the Blue Ridge arrived, 
on July 25, at Warrenton. From this time onward, all 
through the summer and autumn, nothing decisive 
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occurred in Virginia except marches and countermarches and 
cavalry operations under the distinguished Federal leaders, 
Pleasonton, Kilpatrick, and Dahlgren. At last the two 
armies went into winter quarters, and remained nearly 
passive, the Confederate in an entrenched line somewhere 
south of the Rapidan, and the Federals at Culpeper Court 
House, south of the Rappahannock, and twenty miles north 
of General Lee's headquarters at Orange Court House. 
Manifestly Lee held his opponent in small esteem, for he 
detached General Longstreet, in September, with his entire 
corps to Georgia to aid General Bragg against Rosecraus, 
while behind the Rapidan, with 50,000 men, he faced Meade 
with about 90,000. Another Federal force, 30,000 strong, 
lay in the York Town Peninsula. General Lee was on 
the inner line, but recent experiences, since 1866, have 
taught us that external lines, with secure bases and well 
directed, might easily have resulted in a converging move- 
ment, which would have captured Richmond and ruined 
Lee if he had not made a timely retreat southward, and 
evacuated that capital. Meanwhile a great blow was struck 
in the southern and western theatre of operations. The 
Federal success at Chattanooga prepared the way for 
Sherman's celebrated march through Georgia in 1864. 

With the possession of Chattanooga the Federals com- 
manded East Tennessee with two-thirds of the nitre supplies, 
and a large proportion of the foundry coal. This country 
abounded in necessaries of life. It was one of the strongest 
countries in the world— tlie Switzerland of America. 

As the possession of Switzefland opened the doors to 
the invasions of Italy, Germany, and France, so the possession 
of East Tennessee gave easy access to Virginia, North 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. We need not follow the 
operations of Grant, Sherman, and Thomas in the big battles 
of this district in the end of the year. 

In the winter camp near the Rapidan the Confederate 
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officers and men went through a period of weary waiting 
varied by a few " excursions and alarms." 

The midwinter days brought increase of suffering to the 
soldiers and greater anxiety to Lee. He wrote this letter on 
January 24, 1864, to Mrs. Lee — 

" I have had to disperse the cavalry as much as possible 
to obtain forage for their horses, and it is that which causes 
trouble. Provisions for the men, too, are very scarce, and 
with very light diet and light clothing I fear they suffer ; but 
still they are cheerful and uncomplaining. I received a 
report from one division the other day in which it was stated 
that over four hundred men were barefooted, and over a 
thousand without blankets," 

On February 6 he sent her this message — 

"... It is so long since we have had the foreign bean 
(coffee) that we no longer desire it. We have a domestic 
article which we procure by the bushel, that answers very 
well. , . . We have had to reduce our allowance of meat 
one-half, and some days we have none. . . . The soldiers 
are much in need. We have received some shoes lately, and 
socks will be a great addition. Tell 'Life' (his daughter 
Mildred) I think I hear her needles rattle as they fly through 
the meshes." 

In the end of November General Meade, just as much to 
satisfy impatient public opinion as for military reasons, tried 
to turn Lee's right by the lower fords of the Rapidan, and 
then interpose between his divided parts and crush them in 
detail. This is known as the operations of Mine Run. 
This was, however, a failure as against the natural difficulties 
of the marshy and wooded ground and the formidable field 
works. It will be found that all through Grant's operations 
in 1864 similar works nearly equal in strength to Roman 
entrenchments or the lines of Torres Vedras rendered 
invaluable assistance to Lee's defensive plans. Readers 
of the recent Manchurian operations will remember that 
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the Russians constructed at Liao Yang and elsewhere 
tremendous works on the banks of rivers to delay the 
Japanese, even as Soult fortified the northern banks of the 
rivers of the south-west of France, 18 13-18 14, to delay 
Wellington. 

After Mine Run both armies settled down in winter 
cantonments to recuperate from the wear and tear of the 
constant fighting of 1863, and renew their strength for the 
struggle of 1864. Lee held the south bank of the Rapidan, 
his forces being distributed from the river along the rail- 
road to Orange Courthouse and Gordonsville. The Federal 
Army of the Potomac established itself along the Orange 
and Alexandria railroad from the Rapidan back to the 
Rappahannock. As Mr. Swinton says, "the ranks of both 
armies were replenished by conscripts, and drills and 
inspections and reviews were energetically pushed forward 
within the opposing camps, 

" Thus the months of winter glided by, till vernal grasses 
and flowers came to festoon the graves on battlefields on 
which the contending armies had wrestled for three years. 
Then, upstarting, the armies faced each other on the 
Rapidan." 



Politics and Strategy. 

Up to the beginning of the year 1864 the strategy of 
inner lines was adopted by the Confederates, by which not 
only did the various sections of the army of Northern 
Virginia support each other even more efficiently than did 
Marmont and Mortier and Oudinot support Napoleon in 
1 8 14 campaign, but also communications were kept up 
with the Western or Mississippi basin line of operations, 
and the resources of the west and south were at the disposal 
of Lee in Virginia, and he could send aid to Tennessee or be 
reinforced from that district 
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But there is not the least doubt — and I am relying only 
on Federal authorities for this statement — that the plans of 
the Confederate chiefs were greatly favoured by the fact that 
either the army of the Potomac or the army of the west 
had commonly found itself in their extremest crisis at the 
moment when the other army was reduced to inaction, and 
thus left the Confederates free to concentrate at the decisive 
point. 

Moreover, since the removal of McClellan from the 
control of the splendid military machine which was his 
creation, all authorities agree with Swinton that an incredible 
incoherence, largely the work of intrigues, cabals, and the 
political imbecility of vote-catching charlatans, prevailed in 
the management of the war. 

For three years there was presented the lamentable 
spectacle of a multitude of independent armies, acting on 
various lines of operations and working not only with no 
unity of purpose but frequently at cross purposes. 

In the Government Departments at Washington " there 
ruled alternately an uninstructed enthusiasm and a purblind 
pedantry." 

But a general current of unanimity began to run through 
the whole population of the North — all the folk cried aloud 
for a MAN fit to lead men ; for a hero, a king of men — who 
by any means would bring the matter to a finish, would put 
a strong hand to the plough and guide it with a clear brain 
and never turn back from his task. Rightly or wrongly, the 
mass of the public had formed a high opinion of General 
Grant. Dr. Mahan, however, holds strongly that he was 
quite unfit for his post. Grant was a bold, brave man 
throughout his career — an unconventional man, fond, per- 
haps, of self-indulgence in some details, but I have a picture 
of him when suffering from a terrible disease sitting 
calmly in his verandah a few days before his death, correct- 
ing the last few pages of his memoirs so that he might, by 
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the sale of its copyright, provide for his wife! Verily, an 
heroic man ! In my early boyhood I met him during his 
visit to Dublin, and, young as I was, I rejoiced to observe 
his utter contempt for the cheers of the mob. He told the 
Dublin folk some home truths, at hislvarious receptions and in 
his speeches, which made some hypocritical vote-catchers 
actually gasp and stare with amazement. Veracity and 
candid square dealing are the last things which a popular 
audience expects to hear from any public man. Grant gave 
them quite enough truth — more than they could swallow 
apparently. 

I learn that he was equally unpopular in English fashion- 
able society. At any rate, in spite of all the reproaches 
heaped upon him for his conduct at Shiloh, and on other 
occasions, it was felt that Grant somehow was "grit," and 
would bring intriguers and dodgers and vote-mongers to 
heel. It was also felt that, by making him commander-in- 
chief of all the armies, it put the conduct of the war on a 
sound footing. Had not Napoleon declared that one bad 
general was better than several good generals ? I cannot do 
better honour in my desire to be impartial than to quote 
Swinton (p. 284). 

Very Able Criticism on Grant's Strategy. 
" In view of all the facts and experiences of the war thus 
far, the conviction had become absolute among leading 
members of the Congress, that under the administration of 
General Halleck and his immediate and controlling advisers, 
the prospect of bringing the terrible conflict to a successful 
termination was most distant, if not hopeless. At the same 
time they were assured, with equal absoluteness, that 
President Lincoln could not be induced, such was the 
influence of the Secretaries of State, and War Secretary 
particularly, on his mind, to supersede Halleck by appointing 
any other Major-General in his place. Hence the necessity. 
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in their judgment, of adopting some measure which would, 
under the pressure of national sentiment, openly expressed 
through Congress, impel the President to make the change 
obviously demanded by existing exigences. After mature 
deliberation, the following measure to secure these results 
was adopted by overwhelming majorities in both Houses of 
Congress, namely, ' the revival of the grade of Lieutenant- 
General of our armies, and the recommendation of Ulysses 
S. Grant for the post' This measure received the prompt 
approval of the President, and General Grant was appointed 
to the supreme command, to which his new and high office 
most obviously entitled him. These measures were consum- 
mated on the 8th March, 1864. The most obvious considera- 
tions render it undeniably evident that no such a measure can 
receive the approval of impartial history but in view of the 
most imperious national necessity. No man but General 
Washington had ever been honoured by such an appoint- 
ment. General Scott having only held the post by brevet. 
All the known facts of General Grant's life prior to the war 
revealed him as utterly disqualified to command a great 
army, and especially of one numbering more than 1,000,000 
men. Nor can the impartial but critical historian find any- 
thing in his military career during this war, thus far, to justify 
his elevation to such a pre-eminence. His first essay, after 
he held an independent command, his essay at Belmont, was 
undeniably rash, a measure in which much was lost, and 
vastly more risked, and all with no prospect whatever of any 
important advantage. At Donaldson he won deserved 
honour. At Shiloh, Pittsburg, 1862, his conduct was most 
inexcusably censurable, not to say criminal. His campaign 
at Vicksburg, in 1862 and 1863, was, though a final and 
marked success, most awkwardly conducted and needlessly 
protracted. All the measures which led to the relief of the 
army of the Cumberland at Chattanooga were in full opera- 
tion when he assumed command there, while the measures 
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which he then adopted were indications of military wisdom 
of a very low order. Yet no General who had held a high 
command had, as a matter of fact, gained such advantages 
and captured so many prisoners as he had. One quality he 
undeniably did possess — the will to act and the courage to 
fight. He would, on assuming command, hold in his hands 
a club of untold weight, and was sure to strike somewhere, 
even though blindly. It remains for impartial history to 
reveal the manner in which he 'demeaned himself in his 
high office.' " * 

The Plan of the Grand Campaign under the 
Direction of General Grant. 

On receiving notice of his appointment, he at once rer 
paired to Washington, and was, on the 8th March, formally 
invested with his office as Commander-in-Chief of the Armies 
of the United States. Paying a mere flying visit to the 
Army of the Potomac, he started back to the Chattanooga 
to concert with General Sherman, who had been invested 
with the command of the entire Western Division Depart- 
ment, the plan for the great campaign about to be 
inaugurated. According to the plan agreed upon, great 
movements were to be commenced at one and the 
same time. The Army of the Potomac was to act 
against General Lee for the capture of Richmond ; that 
of the Cumberland was to move against General Johhston, 
who had superseded General Bragg, for the capture of 
Atlanta ; and that of the Western Army, under General 
Banks, was to move into the heart of Texas, for the purpose 
of ending the war in that quarter. The reason assigned for 
the simultaneous movement pf the Army of the Potomac 
under the immediate command of General Grant, and of that 
of the Cumberland, under General Sherman, was to prevent 
Lee reinforcing Johnston, and Johnston reinforcing Lee. 
* Swinton, 'Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac' 
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X.et us stop here for a few minutes, and consider carefully 
the essential elements and characteristics of the plan. Any 
well-informed military critic will at once detect in it at least 
five fundamental errors. 

1. The plan itself involves a fundamental misapprehension 
of the real issue of the war at the time. But two issues then 
presented themselves — the army of General Lee on the one 
hand, and that of General Johnston on the other. It was 
perfectly obvious that, these armies being disposed of, the 
war was at an end everywhere. There was no more occasion 
in settling the actual issues of the war — and this was after- 
wards fully verified — there was no more occasion, we say, to 
send an army into Texas than there was to send one to 
Alaska. All the national forces should have been combined 
and concentrated for the final settlement of the two issues 
above designated. 

2. This plan was also based upon a contingency which 
did not exist, and was not at all likely to occur. In the 
absence of Longstreet, who was separated at an unsupporting 
distance from both the Confederate armies, General Lee 
had under his command less than 50,000 men, while the 
army under General Johnston very little, if at all exceeded 
that number. Where was the peril of either of these 
Generals dividing his forces to reinforce the other, and that 
while each was confronted by an army more than twice as 
strong as his own ? We can hardly conceive a more obvious 
or essential blunder in planning a campaign than wd have 
before us. 

3. This plan involved a delay in the movement of the 
army of the Cumberland of quite two months, a period which 
General Johnston was certain to improve, and did improve, 
to the uttermost, to reinforce, and reorganise, and supply 
his disorganised forces with guns, and to employ his army, 
and all the able-bodied slaves of Georgia, in fortifying 
every defensible position in those mountain gorges between 
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Chattanooga and Atlanta — gorges through which Sherman 
would be necessitated to force his uncouth way. Nothing 
but the most imperious necessities — and no necessities at all 
existed in this case — could excuse such a delay under such 
circumstances. 

4. This delay, we remark again, kept this army in 
demoralising idleness during these two spring months, and 
threw forward the campaign, in that unhealthy and pesti- 
lential region, into the hot summer months, the most 
enfeebling and fatal period of the year for northern soldiery 
— months in which the least sickness, and very slight 
wounds, as it was affirmed during that campaign, could 
hardly result in anything but death, and did most commonly 
thus result. We feel quite safe in expressing the opinion 
that of the more than 50,000 men which were lost during 
that summer march of 128 miles, the loss of more than 
30,000 should be put to the account of the most imprudent 
delay in opening the campaign. 

5. Finally, the known circumstances in which the armies 
of Lee and Johnston were at the time demanded most 
imperiously the immediate and prompt opening of the 
campaign on the part of both the Army of the Potomac and 
of that of the Cumberland. Before General Sherman lay an 
almost unobstructed road to Atlanta, and a defeated and 
demoralised army not half so numerous as his own — an 
army, too, which had just lost nearly or quite one-half of its 
guns. While there was no prospect that, during these two 
months, Sherman's army would be increased, from 10,000 to 
20,000 men were certain to be added to that of Johnston. 
While it was certain that the condition of Sherman's army 
would in no respects during these months be improved at 
all, that of Johnston was certain to be brought into a well- 
organised state. At the beginning of these months Sherman, 
as we have said, had an open way before him to Atlanta. 
At their close, he was certain to find every defensible 
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position on his march bristling with the most formidable 
fortifications. Nothing but the most perfect blindness to the 
most palpable facts can account for this two months' delay in 
opening the campaign in Georgia. 

The case is still worse for General Grant in Virginia. By 
a flank movement in the direction of Stanton he could have 
placed an army of from 80,000 to 100,000 men between 
Lee and Longstreet, and rendered it impossible for them 
ever to reunite their forces. By sending Burnside, rein- 
forced by 10,000 or 20,000 men, down to Fortress Monroe, 
an army not less than 80,000 strong could have been landed 
at Bermuda Hundred, and the immediate capture of Lee's 
army been rendered an absolute certainty. In the circum- 
stances in which Lee's army was at the time when General 
Grant received his commission as Commander-in-Chief, a 
Wellington, Napoleon, Moltke, or military commander of 
ordinary capacity would not have asked for more than 
two months' time to finish up fully the campaign in Virginia, 
and thus put a speedy end to the war. When the armies 
of Wellington and Marmont lay in the vicinity of one 
another in Spain, and each commander was waiting for 
the other to make some mistake, Marmont made a move- 
ment by which one of his wings was separated from the 
rest of his army. The moment Wellington was informed 
of the fact, he exclaimed, " Marmont is ruined," and by 
instantly precipitating the English army upon that wing, 
Marmont was ruined. Had a General of one-fourth of 
Wellington's ability received Grant's commission, he would 
never have gone to Chattanooga to lay out a plan for 
the general campaign. Within twenty-four hours after 
receiving his commission, his orders would have been 
issued for the movement of our armies to secure the most 
decisive advantages then most palpably existing. Dr. 
Mahan says, " I have affirmed before the nation, and I repeat 
before my country and the world, and do so without fear 
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of being contradicted by any candid reader of common 
sense, and especially by any competent judge of military 
matters, that in the interval between the reception of his 
commission and the opening of his campaigns, General 
Grant ought to have totally finished up the campaign in 
Virginia, and thus practically ended the war: that what 
the nation is really indebted to him for is, a needless pro- 
traction of the war for more than a year after the period 
in which it might have been ended — a needless loss of more 
than 150,000 brave men — and a needless increase of the 
national debt to the amount of from $500,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000." * 

* ' History of the American War,' Mahan, pp. 352-57, by permission of 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 



CHAPTER III. 

A Stupendous Task. 

But whatever the good or evil qualities of the new Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Virginia, it was soon found that he 
and his lieutenants were involved in strategic and tactical 
enterprises which were among the most stupendous hitherto 
known to mankind. Nothing even in the Manchurian 
campaign resembles the terrible work that covered the fifty 
miles between the Rapidan and Redmond, with heaps of 
slaughter, and yet the combatants in this fell struggle were 
only a few years before peaceful fellow-citizens united by 
far stronger bonds of common patriotism than those which 
link Dunkeld to Bristol, Belfast to Dublin, or York to Devon. 
Another striking illustration of the Roman maxim " Si vis 
pacem para bellum." 

The battles of the Wilderness and the battle of Cold 
Harbour surpassed in fury that terrible struggle by Lake 
Thrasimene, when the genius of Africa triumphed for a 
while over Europe, and such was the rage of the warring 
nations, that beneath their feet an "earthquake passed 
unheedingly away." 

The topography of the theatre of operations favoured 
the strategy and tactics of Lee even more than that of 
Poland in 1806-7 favoured the Russians, or that of Portugal 
favoured Wellington in 18 10. 

I have always found it very difficult to get the numbers 
engaged in any phase of these campaigns with any degree 
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of exactitude. But it may be taken that Grant's army in 
Virginia, commanded still by Meade, who was an excellent 
tactician, and composed of four corps, the 2nd, under 
W. S. Hancock, 5th under G. K. Warren, 6th under John 
Sedgwick, and the 9th under A. E. Burnside — was about 
i40,ocx) strong, while Lee's army only numbered 52,600, 
Lee's front was too strong by nature, and too strongly pro- 
tected by works to be carried by any front attack however 
resolute. Hence it must be turned ; strategic considerations 
would permit a turning movement by its left, but then the 
duration of the campaign would be limited by the rations that 
could be carried with the army, as no line of supply could be 
maintained efficiently by that route. Hence it was necessary 
to turn Lee's right. He did not oppose the passage of the 
river itself. Warren and Sedgwick crossed by Germanna 
Ford, and Hancock at Ely's Ford, Burnside was left behind 
at Warrenton. The cavalry, commanded by P, H. Sheridan, 
seized the passages before daylight, by six a.m. held the 
positions laid down for the passage of the infantry and 
artillery. No doubt the passage was as much a surprise to 
Lee as Wellington's passage of the Douro was to Soult. 
Lee was in the dark as to the road by which Grant proposed 
to meet his army. In fact, at 1.45, an hour and a quarter 
after Warren had reached Old Wilderness Tavern, the 
Federal officers read off Confederate signals which, when 
translated, were seen to order Lee's troops to occupy their 
entrenchments at Mine Run. 

At night despatches were received that Sherman in 
Tennessee, Butler on the James, and Crook from Sigel's 
command in the Shenandoah Valley had moved off at the 
same time. This was a very good start for armies operating 
on such disconnected exterior lines. But Grant was as great 
a believer in these lines as Moltke and Oyama, while Lee 
with his smaller army, and a country admirably provided 
with facilities for defence, was as great a stickler for interior 
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lines as were Napoleon and Clausewitz. Jomini long before 
laid down the principle adopted by General Hamley : — " Une 
ligne d'op^rations, double, contre les parties des armies 
rapproch^es, sera toujours funeste k forces ^gales, si I'ennemi 
profite des avantages de sa position et manoeuvre avec 
rapiditd dans I'int^rieur de la sienne." This Lee had frequently 
done, and proposed to do again, but superior numbers under 
determined leaders, converged on his armies from all quarters, 
even as the allies converged on Napoleon, 18 14, and would 
have done again in 1815, only for his daring offensive in 
Belgium, but there the converging strategy of Wellington 
and Blucher sufficed to ruin him before the Russians and 
Austrians had finished the passage of the Rhine. 

Lee's army consisted of three corps, each of three 
divisions, and one cavalry corps also of three divisions, 
under R. H. Anderson, J. H. Early, A. P. Hill, and Wade 
Hampton respectively. Before going into further details I 
cannot do better than quote Grant's own view of the situation 
as expressed in a despatch to Meade, commanding the Army 
of the Potamac. 

"In Field, Culpeper, C. H., Va., April 9, 1864. 

"Major-General Geo. G. Meade, Commanding 
Army of the Potomac. 

" For information and as instruction to govern your 
preparations for the coming campaign, the following is 
communicated confidentially for your own perusal alone. 

"So far as practicable all the armies are to move 
together, and towards one common centre. Banks had 
been instructed to turn over the guarding of the Red River 
to General Steele and the navy, to abandon Texas with 
the exception of the Rio Grande, and to concentrate all 
the force he can, not less than 25,000 men, to move on 
Mobile. This he is to do without reference to other move- 
ments. From the scattered condition of his command, 

D 
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however, he cannot possibly get it together to leave New 
Orleans before the ist May, if so soon. Sherman will move 
at the same time you do, or two or three days in advance, 
J. Johnston's army being his objective point, and the heart 
of Georgia his ultimate aim. If successful he will secure the 
line of Chattanooga to Mobile with the aid of Banks. 

" Sigel cannot spare troops from his army to reinforce 
either of the great armies, but he can aid them by moving 
directly to his front. This he has been directed to do, and 
is now making preparations for it. Two columns of his com- 
mand will make south at the same time with the general 
move — one from Beverly, from ten to twelve thousand 
strong, under Major-General Ord ; the other from Charleston, 
Va., principally cavalry, under Brig.-General Crook. The 
former of these will endeavour to reach the Tennessee and 
Virginia railroad, about south of Covington, and if found 
practicable will work eastward to Lynchburg and return 
to its base by way of the Shenandoah Valley, or join you. 
The other will strike at Saltville, Va., and come eastward 
to join Ord. The cavalry from Ord's command will try 
to force a passage southward, if they are successful in 
reaching the Virginia and Tennessee railroad, to cut the 
main lines of the road connecting Richmond with all the 
South and South-west. 

" Gillmore will join Butler with about 10,000 men from 
South Carolina. Butler can reduce his garrison so as to 
take 23,000 men into the field directly to his front. The 
force will be commanded by Major-General W. F. Smith. 
With Smith and Gillmore, Butler will seize City Point, 
and operate against Richmond from the south side of the 
river. His movement will be simultaneous with yours. 

"Lee's army will be your objective point. Wherever 
Lee goes, there you will be also. The only point upon 
which I am now in doubt is, whether it will be better to 
cross the Rapidan above or below him. Each plan presents 
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great advantages over the other with corresponding objections. 
By crossing above, Lee is cut off from all chance of ignoring 
Richmond and going north on a raid. But if we take this 
route, all we do must be done whilst the rations we start 
with hold out. We separate from Butler so that he cannot 
be directed how to co-operate. By the other route Brandy 
Station can be used as a base of supplies until another is 
secured on the York or James rivers. 

" These advantages and objections I will talk over with 
you more fully than I can write them. 

"Burnside, with a force of probably 25,000 men, will 
reinforce you. Immediately upon his arrival, which will 
be shortly after the 20th inst., I will give him the defence 
of the road from Bull Run as far south as we wish to hold 
it. This will enable you to collect all your strength about 
Brandy Station and to the front. 

"There will be naval co-operation on the James River, 
and transports and ferries will be provided, so that should 
Lee fall back into his entrenchments at Richmond, Butler's 
force and yours will be a unit, or at least can be made to 
act as such. What I would direct, then, is that you com- 
mence at once reducing baggage to the very lowest possible 
standard. Two waggons to a regiment of five hundred men 
is the greatest number that should be allowed for all 
baggage, exclusive of subsistence stores and ordnance stores. 
One waggon to brigade and one to division headquarters 
is sufficient, and about two to corps headquarters. 

" Should by Lee's right flank be our march, you will 
want to make arrangements for having supplies of all sorts 
promptly forwarded to White House on the Pamunky. 
Your estimates for this contingency should be made at 
once. If not wanted there, there is every probability they 
will be wanted on the James River or elsewhere. If Lee's 
left is turned, large provision will have to be made for 
ordnance stores. I would not say much short of five 
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hundred rounds of infantry ammunition would do. By the 
other, half the amount would be sufficient. 

" U. S. Grant, Lieutenant-General." 

Proposed use of Sea Power. 

" The criticism has been made by writers on the campaign 
from the Rapidan to the James River that all the loss of 
life could have been obviated by moving the army there on 
transports. Richmond was fortified and entrenched so 
perfectly that one man inside to defend was more than 
equal to five outside besieging or assaulting. To get 
possession of Lee's army was the first great object. With 
the capture of his army Richmond would necessarily follow. 
It was better to fight him outside of his stronghold than 
in it. If the army of the Potomac had been moved bodily 
to the James River by water Lee could have moved a part 
of his forces back to Richmond, called Beauregard from the 
south to reinforce it, and with the balance rode on to 
Washington. Then, too, I ordered a move, simultaneous 
with that of the Army of the Potomac, up the James River 
by a formidable army already collected at the mouth of 
the river." * 

» 'Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant,' p. 141. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Strategic Summary. 

When Grant was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
Federal Army, he knew that to beat Lee would be no easy 
task ; but he was even more pertinacious than Massdna him- 
self, and kept pounding away in spite of all kinds of reverses 
till he wore Lee out. 

As he wrote, the true plan was to " hammer continuously 
against the armed force of the enemy and his resources, until 
by mere attrition, if nothing else, |^there should be nothing 
left " but submission. 

Grant was north of the Rapidan, having got command of 
Meade's army, which was reinforced to 141,000 men and well 
supplied ; he crossed it successfully by Germanna and other 
fords above Chancellorsville on May 4 and 5. His plan was 
to fight Lee, who had about 50,000, between Culpeper and 
Richmond if he would stand, then to advance straight upon 
the latter city and invest it from the north and west, thereby 
cutting its communications in these directions ; and then, 
crossing the James River above the city, form a junction 
with the left of Major-General Butler, who, moving with 
about 30,000 men from Fort Monroe, at the moment when 
the Army of the Potomac crossed the Rapidan, was to occupy 
City Point, advance thence up the south side of the James 
River, and reach a position where the two armies might thus 
unite. 

Grant marched into the Wilderness, thinking that Lee 
would fall back, but to his amazement the latter moved, with 
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three columns, towards the Wilderness, and offered battle. 
A desperate combat of an unexampled kind ensued for 
two days in a dense thicket, from which Grant was only too 
glad to take advantage of the darkness to move into more 
open country, and he made a night march, on May 17, to 
Spotsylvania, harassed by Stuart's dismounted cavalry. 

When the Northern Column reached the Po River at 
Spotsylvania Court House, they were stopped by the breast- 
works of the enemy. After manoeuvring for a few days, the 
Federals made a desperate rush on the opponent's position 
on May 12, but failed, and were obliged to wait for rein- 
forcements. Grant then moved to Hanover Junction on the 
North Anna, but Lee saw through the design, and on May 
23 had anticipated him and repulsed his assault. Meanwhile, 
Sheridan had made a cavalry raid to within touch of Rich- 
mond, and killed Stuart at Yellow Tavern and returned. 

Grant, on the night of May 26, went towards Hanover 
Town, preceded by Sheridan's cavalry, and crossed the 
Pamunky : but Lea had marched to Cold Harbour, and 
stopped him again. Both parties threw up vast entrench- 
ments, and, after some manoeuvring, another great action all 
along the Confederate line took place on the Chickahominy. 
After daylight, June 3, the Federals rushed their troops on 
Lee's front in vain, and with a loss of 13,000 men in half an 
hour. This was a heavy blow. Grant had lost 60,000 men 
in one month, and was repulsed almost at the very point 
where McClellan fought two years before. 

Both parties remained watching each other till June 12, 
when the Federals moved by their left flank across the 
Chickahominy, and passed the river James on pontoons to 
City Point, and moved on Petersburg. 

Butler had sailed from Fort Monroe, and reached Ber- 
muda Hundred, a peninsula opposite City Point, and 
entrenched himself in works to which he was soon confined 
by General Beauregard from the south. 
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He was as completely shut up, to use Grant's words, " as if 
he had been in a bottle strongly corked." Grant reached 
Petersburg on June 1 5 ; he was held on that day by the 
local troops ; but on June 16 he found that Lee, who had 
crossed the Potomac at Drury's Bluff, was again in front 
of him. 

Lee began to draw a regular line of earthworks around 
the city to the east and south, when he was furiously 
attacked on June 16, 17 and 18, and 21 and 22, all to no 
purpose. The Federals lost some 8000 men for nothing, 
just as the Russians wasted their men in 1877 against the 
works of Plevna, and they had to adopt the course which the 
Russians also had to fall back upon, that is, by a regular 
siege invest the long line of fortifications, and, by extending 
their own lines westward, cut off their opponents from their 
resources in the south. 

The leaguer of Richmond was singular ; an army of 
40,000 or 50,000 men, entrenched along a line extending 
finally over a distance of nearly forty miles, was defending, 
against a force of about thrice its number, a capital more 
than twenty miles in its rear, and from July of one year till 
April of the next ; , the Federals would have ruined the 
Confederacy at any moment by breaking this line.* 

Sheridan's Raid. 

The great Confederate Campaigns in Virginia, e.^. those 
of Gaines Mill and Fredericksburg, had been preceded by 
cavalry raids under J. E. B. Stuart. But by 1864 the tables 
were turned, a very large mounted force was organised, and 
men like Pleasanton and Stoneman, Kilpatrick and Dahlgren, 
Wilson and Custer soon established its reputation ; it fought 
with sabre and repeating fire-arms, and dismounted as well 
as mounted. Grant required for chief of the cavalry the 

* ' Elements of Strategy,' Tovey and Maguire, pp. 194-6, 
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best officer who could be found. General Philip H. Sheridan 
fulfilled all requirements; though his career hitherto had 
been that of an infantry officer who became Major-General 
of a division in the West, he soon won fame in his new 
command by riding right round Lee's communications. 
This was an independent partisan movement such as 
Davidoff, Chernichef, Dornberg, and other Prussians executed 
in 1 8 12 and 181 3 during Napoleon's retreat from Moscow to 
the Rhine. I quote the description in the ' Personal Memoirs 
of U. S. Grant,' pp. 153-157. My readers had better be 
encouraged by this narrative of the brilliant exploit to 
read the ' Memoirs ' for themselves. Meanwhile, all my 
cavalry readers will appreciate the operations of their own 
branch of the service which is destined to play a far more 
important part in the warfare of the future than even in the 
past. Had the Russians and Japanese been provided with 
such horsemen as served in Virginia, and had they known 
how to use them, the records of the Manchurian Campaign 
would be more interesting and useful ; as it is, I would not 
advise any officer to be in too great a hurry to rely upon its 
lessons. 

"On the 8th May, just after the battle of the Wilderness 
and when we were moving on Spotsylvania, I directed 
Sheridan verbally to cut loose from the Army of the 
Potomac, pass around the left of Lee's army, and attack his 
cavalry : to cut the two roads — one running west through 
Gordonsville, Charlottesville, and Lynchburg, the other to 
Richmond — and, when compelled to do so for want of forage 
and rations, to move on to the James River and draw these 
from Butler's supplies. This move took him past the entire 
rear of Lee's army. These orders were also given in writing 
through Meade. 

" The object of this move was three-fold. First, if suc- 
cessfully executed — and it was — ^he would annoy the enemy 
by cutting his line of supplies and telegraphic communications, \ 
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and destroy or get for his own use supplies in store in the 
rear and coming up. Second, he would draw the enemy's 
cavalry after him, and thus better protect our flanks, rear, 
and trains than by remaining with the army. Third, his 
absence would save the trains drawing his forage and other 
supplies from Fredericksburg, which had now become our 
base. He started at daylight the next morning, and ac- 
complished more than was expected. It was sixteen days 
before he got back to the Army of the Potomac. 

"The course Sheridan took was directly to Richmond. 
Before night Stuart, commanding the Confederate cavalry, 
came on to the rear of his command. But the advance kept 
on, crossed the North Anna, and at Beaver Dam, a station 
on the Virginian Central railroad, recaptured four hundred 
Union prisoners on their way to Richmond, destroyed the 
road, and used and destroyed a large amount of subsistence 
and medical stores. 

"Stuart, seeing that our cavalry was pushing towards 
Richmond, abandoned the pursuit on the morning of the 
1 0th, and, by a detour and an exhausting march, interposed 
between Sheridan and Richmond at Yellow Tavern, only 
about six miles north of the city. Sheridan destroyed the 
railroad and more supplies at Ashland, and on the nth 
arrived in Stuart's front. A severe engagement ensued in 
which the losses were heavy on both sides, but the rebels 
were beaten, their leader mortally wounded, and some guns 
and many prisoners were captured. 

" Sheridan passed through the outer defences of Richmond, 
and could, no doubt, have passed through the inner ones. 
But having no supports near he could not have remained. 
After caring for his wounded he struck for the James River 
below the city, to communicate with Butler and to rest his 
men and horses, as well as to get food and forage for them. 

" He moved first between the Chickahominy and the 
James, but in the morning (the 12th) he was stopped by 
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batteries at Mechanicsville. He then turned to cross to the 
north side of the Chickahominy by Meadow Bridge. He 
found this barred, and the defeated Confederate cavalry, 
reorganised, occupying the opposite side. The panic 
created by his first entrance within the outer works of 
Richmond having subsided, troops were sent out to attack 
his rear. 

" He was now in a perilous position, one from which but 
few generals could have extricated themselves. The 
defences of Richmond, manned, were to the right, the 
Chickahominy was to the left with no bridge remaining 
and the opposite bank guarded, to the rear was a force from 
Richmond. This force was attacked and beaten by Wilson's 
and Gregg's divisions, while Sheridan turned to the left with 
the remaining division and hastily built a bridge over the 
Chickahominy under the fire of the enemy, forced a crossing* 
and soon dispersed the Confederates he found there. The 
enemy was held back from the stream by fire of the troops 
not engaged in bridge building. 

"On the 13th Sheridan was at Bottom's Bridge over the 
Chickahominy. On the 14th he crossed this stream, and on 
that day went into camp on the James River at Haxall's 
Landing. He at once put himself into communication with 
General Butler, who directed all the supplies he wanted to 
be furnished. 

" Sheridan had left the Army of the Potomac at Spotsyl- 
vania, but did not know where either this or Lee's army was 
now. Great caution, therefore, had to be exercised in getting 
back. On the 17th, after resting his command for three 
days, he started on his return. He moved by the way of the 
White House. The bridge over the Pamunky had been 
burned by the enemy, but a new one was speedily improvised, 
and the cavalry crossed over it. On the 22nd he was at 
Aylett's on the Mattapony, where he learned the position of 
the two armies. On the 24th he joined us on the march 
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from North Anna to Cold Harbour, in the vicinity of 
Chesterfield. 

" Sheridan in this memorable raid passed entirely around 
Lee's army : encountered his cavalry in four engagements, 
and defeated them in all ; recaptured four hundred Union 
prisoners, and killed and captured many of the enemy ; 
destroyed and used many supplies and munitions of war ; 
destroyed miles of railroad and telegraph, and freed us from 
annoyance by the cavalry of the enemy for more than two 
weeks." * 

Having now discussed the strategy and general conditions 
of the campaign and subsidiary operations, we are in a 
position to follow Grant's own movement from the Rapidan 
to the Peninsula. The bulk of the Confederate forces en- 
trenched in front of Orange Court House behind the Rapidan 
and along the Mine Run had its right towards Chancellors- 
ville, and its left towards Gordonsville. Its front was covered 
by the plains of the Wilderness, so well known as the scene 
of the movements of Jackson against Hooker a year before. 
It is a bleak country covered over with copses, thick brambles, 
and bog-rushes, as well as forests of full-grown trees. Further 
away from the Rapidan the country is still more rugged and 
more intersected by forest and cultivated farms. Various 
watercourses, the Mine Run, Po, Ny, Ta, and other little 
affluents of the Mattapony, and then the North Anna, South 
Anna, and other tributaries of the Pamunky, formed also 
lines of defence or of manoeuvre which could be utilised to 
cover the roads leading to Richmond. The Confederate 
cavalry beat the country on both wings, and all the outposts 
were strengthened by double and triple lines of abattis for 
infantry and epaulements for artillery. 

It is quite impossible to get at the numbers properly ; 
Gregg says 60,000 at most, but Lecomte says 100,000 Con- 
federates were in Virginia. 

* ' Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant,' vol. ii. pp. 153-157. 
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Lee had three corps, A. P. Hill and Ewell in first line 
and Longstreet in reserve with Stuart's cavalry. In the 
Shenandoah Valley and Western Virginia, the corps of 
Breckenridge and Early with the cavalry of Imboden were 
detached against Sigel. 

Since I first wrote upon the campaigns in Virginia in 
1892, and since I urged in vain the study of the American 
Civil War on our authorities, instead of tireless devotion 
to 1870-1, I have read a great number of works on these 
campaigns, and I am so kindly treated by publishers that 
I can practically quote as much of the leading authorities 
as I please. Moreover, I have met many survivors of these 
events, officers and authors and critics. Hence I have 
a great difficulty in dealing with these battles. The accounts 
and criticism vary considerably and often. 

General Grant did not expect to be brought to battle 
in the Wilderness, and the directions given to his columns 
when the march was resumed on Thursday, the sth May, were 
such as would have carried them quite beyond the Wilder- 
ness district. The passage of the Rapidan, of which Grant 
was very proud, and which ranks with many of the river 
passages of Napoleon, had been a surprise for Lee, and as 
the Confederate right had been turned, he believed he 
would be able to mask his march through the Wilderness, 
and then by a rapid advance towards Gordonsville, plant 
himself between the Confederate army and Richmond. 

But Lee, instead of falling back, took the strategic 
offensive, like Benningsen in Poland at the end of 1806, 
ordered a rapid concentration to meet Grant, whom he 
proposed to shut up in the Wilderness. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Wilderness — Grant's Supply System.* 

"There never was a corps better organised than was the 
quarter-master's corps with the Army of the Potomac in 
1864. With a waggon-train that would have extended 
from the Rapidan to Richmond, stretched along in single 
file and separated as the teams necessarily would be, when 
moving, we could still carry only three days' forage and 
about ten to twelve days' rations besides a supply of 
ammunition. To overcome all difficulties, the chief quarter- 
master, General Rufus Ingalls, had marked on each waggon 
the corps badge with the division colour and the number 
of the brigade. At a glance, the particular brigade to which 
any waggon belonged could be told. The waggons were 
also marked to note the contents ; if ammunition, whether 
for artillery or infantry ; if for forage, whether grain or hay ; 
if rations, whether bread, pork, beans, rice, sugar, coffee, or 
whatever it might be. Empty waggons were never allowed 
to follow the army or stay in the camp. As soon as a 
waggon was empty, it would return to the base of supply 
for a load of precisely the same article that had been taken 
from it. Empty trains were obliged to leave the road free 
for loaded ones. Arriving near the army, they would be 
parked in fields nearest to the brigades they belonged to. 
Issues, except of ammunition, were made at night in all 
cases. By this system the hauling of forage for the supply 

* Taken, by consent of Messrs. Sampson, Low, Marston and Co., from the 
' Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant,' 1886. 
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train was almost wholly dispensed with. They consumed 
theirs at the dep6ts." 



Battle of the Wilderness, May sth and 6th. 

" I left Culpeper Court House after all the troops had been 
put in motion, and passing rapidly to the front, crossed the 
Rapidan in advance of Sedgwick's corps ; and established 
headquarters for the afternoon and night in a deserted house 
near the river. 

"Orders had been given, long before this movement 
began, to cut down the baggage of officers and men to the 
lowest point possible. Notwithstanding this I saw scattered 
along the road from Culpeper to Germanna Ford waggon- 
loads of new blankets and overcoats thrown away by the 
troops to lighten their knapsacks ; an improvidence I had 
never witnessed before. 

" Lee, while his pickets and signal corps must have dis- 
covered at a very early hour on the morning of the 4th May 
that the Army of the Potomac was moving, evidently did 
not learn until one o'clock in the afternoon by what route we 
would confront his army. This I judge from the fact that 
at 1. 1 5 p.m., an hour and a quarter after Warren had reached 
Old Wilderness Tavern, our officers took off rebel signals 
which, when translated, were seen to be an order to his 
troops to occupy their entrenchments at Mine Run. 

" Here at night despatches were received announcing that 
Sheridan, Butler, and Crook had moved according to 
programme. 

" On discovering the advance of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, Lee ordered Hill, Ewell, and Longstreet, each com- 
manding corps, to move to the right to attack us, Hill on the 
Orange Plank road, Longstreet to follow on the same road. 
Long-street was at this time — middle of the afternoon — 
at Gordonsville, twenty or more miles away. Ewell was 
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ordered by the Orange Pike. He was near by, and arrived 
some four miles east of Mine Run before bivouacking for 
the night. 

"My orders were given through General Meade for an 
early advance on the morning of the Sth. Warren was to 
move to Parker's store, and Wilson's cavalry — then at 
Parker's store — to move on to Craig's meeting-house. 
Sedgwick followed Warren, closing in on his right. The 
Army of the Potomac was facing to the west, though our 
advance was made to the south, except when facing the 
enemy. Hancock was to move south-westward to join on 
the left of Warren, his left to reach to Sandy Grove 
church. 

"At six o'clock, before reaching Parker's store, Warren 
discovered the enemy. He sent word back to this effect, 
and was ordered to halt and prepare to meet and attack 
him. Wright, with his division of Sedgwick's troops, was 
ordered, by any road he could find, to join on to Warren's 
right, and Getty, with his division, also of Sedgwick's corps, 
was ordered to move rapidly by Warren's rear and get on 
his left This was the speediest way to reinforce Warren, 
who was confronting the enemy on both the Orange Plank 
and turnpike roads. 

" Burnside had moved promptly on the 4th, on receiving 
word that the Army of the Potomac had safely crossed the 
Rapidan. By making a NIGHT MARCH, although some 
of his troops had to march forty miles to reach the river, 
he was crossing with the head of the column early on the 
morning of the sth. 

" Meade moved his headquarters on to Old Wilderness 
Tavern, four miles south of the river, as soon as it was light 
enough to see the road. I remained to hasten Burnside's 
crossing and to put him in position. Burnside at this time 
was not under Meade's command, and was his senior in 
rank. Getting information of the proximity of the enemy, 
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I informed Meade, and, without waiting to see Burnside, at 
once moved forward my headquarters to where Meade was. 

" It was my plan then, as it was on all other occasions, to 
take the initiative whenever the enemy could be drawn from 
his entrenchments if we were not entrenched ourselves. 
Warren had not yet reached the point where he was to halt, 
when he discovered the enemy near by. Neither party had 
any advantage of position. Warren was, therefore, ordered 
to attack as soon as he could prepare for it. At nine o'clock 
Hancock was ordered to come up to support Getty. He 
himself arrived at Getty's front about noon, but his troops 
were as yet far in the rear. Getty was directed to hold his 
position at all hazards until relieved. About this hour 
Warren was ready, and attacked with favourable though not 
decisive results. Getty was somewhat isolated from Warren, 
and was in a precarious condition for a time. Wilson, with 
his division of cavalry, was further south, and was cut ofT 
from the rest of the army. At two o'clock Hancock's troops 
began to arrive, and immediately he was ordered to join 
Getty and attack the enemy. But the heavy timber and 
narrow roads prevented him from getting into position for 
attack as promptly as he generally did when receiving such 
orders. At four o'clock he again received his orders to 
attack, and General Getty received orders from Meade a few 
minutes later to attack whether Hancock was ready or not. 
He met the enemy under Heth within a few hundred yards. 

" Hancock immediately sent two divisions, commanded 
by Birney and Mott, and later two brigades, Carroll's and 
Owen's, to the support of Getty. This was timely and saved 
Getty. During the battle Getty and Carroll were wounded, 
but remained on the field. One of Birney's most gallant 
brigade commanders — Alexander Hays — was killed. 

" I had been at West Point with Hays for three years, and 
had served with him through the Mexican war, a portion of 
the time in the same regiment. He was a most gallant 
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officer, ready to lead his command wherever ordered. With 
him it was ' Come, boys,' not ' Go.' 

"Wadsworth's division and Baxter's brigade of the 2nd 
division were sent to reinforce Hancock and Getty ; but the 
density of the intervening forest was such that, there being 
no road to march upon, they did not get up with the head of 
the column until night, and bivouacked where they were 
without getting into position. 

" During the afternoon Sheridan sent Gregg's division of 
cavalry to Todd's Tavern in search of Wilson. This was 
fortunate. He found Wilson engaged with a superior force 
under General Rosser, supported by infantry, and falling back 
before it. Together they were strong enough to turn the 
tables on the enemy and themselves became aggressive. They 
soon drove the rebel cavalry back beyond Corbin's Bridge. 

"Fighting between Hancock and Hill continued until 
night put a close to it. Neither side made any special 
progress. 

"After the close of the battle of the sth May my 
orders were given for the following morning. We knew 
Longstreet with i2,ocx> men was on his way to join Hill's 
right, near the Brook road, and might arrive during the 
night I was anxious that the rebels should not take the 
initiative in the morning, and therefore ordered Hancock to 
make an assault at 4.30 o'clock. Meade asked to have the 
hour changed to six. Deferring to his wishes as far as I 
was willing, the order was modified, and five was fixed as the 
hour to move. 

"Hancock had now fully one-half of the Army of the 
Potomac. 

"Wadsworth with his division, which had arrived the 
night before, lay in a line perpendicular to that held by 
Hill, and to the right of Hancock. He was directed to 
move at the same time, and to attack Hill's left. 

"Burnside, who was coming up with two divisions, was 

E 
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directed to get in between Warren and Wadsworth, and 
attack as soon as he could get in position to do so. Sedgwick 
and Warren were to make attacks to their front, to detain 
as many of the enemy as they could, and to take advantage 
of any attempt to reinforce Hill from that quarter. Burnside 
was ordered, if he should succeed in breaking the enemy's 
centre, to swing around to the left and envelop the right 
of Lee's army. Hancock was informed of all the movements 
ordered. 

" Burnside had three divisions, but one of them — a 
coloured division — was sent to guard the waggon train, 
and he did not see it again till July. 

" Lee was evidently anxious that there should be no battle 
on his right until Longstreet got up. This is evident from 
'the fact that, notwithstanding the early hour at which I 
ordered the assault, both for the purpose of being the 
attacking party and to strike before Longstreet got up, 
Lee was ahead in his assault on our right. His purpose 
was evident, but he failed. 

" Hancock was ready to advance by the hour named, but 
learning in time that Longstreet was moving a part of his 
corps by the Catharpin Road, thus threatening his left flank, 
sent a division of infantry, commanded by General Barlow, 
with all his artillery, to cover the approaches by which 
Longstreet was expected. This disposition was made in 
time to attack as ordered. Hancock moved by the left of 
the Orange Plank Road, and Wadsworth by the right of 
it. The fighting was desperate for about an hour, when 
the enemy began to break up in great confusion. 

" I believed then, and see no reason to change that opinion 
now, that if the country had been such that Hancock and 
his command could have seen the confusion and panic in 
the lines of the enemy, it would have been taken advantage 
of so effectually that Lee would not have made another stand 
outside of his Richmond defences. 
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" Gibbon commanded Hancock's left, and was ofdered to 
attack, but was not able to accomplish much. 

" On the morning of the 6th Sheridan was sent to connect 
with Hancock's left and attack the enemy's cavalry who 
were trying to get on our left and rear. He met them 
at the intersection of the Furnace and Brock roads and at 
Todd's Tavern, and defeated them at both places. Later 
he was attacked, and again the enemy was repulsed. 

" Hancock heard the firing between Sheridan and Stuart, 
and thinking the enemy coming by that road, still further 
reinforced his position guarding the entrance to the Brock 
road. Another incident happened during the day to further 
induce Hancock to weaken his attacking column. Word 
reached him that troops were seen moving towards him from 
the direction of Todd's Tavern, and Brooke's brigade was 
detached to meet this new enemy ; but the troops approach- 
ing proved to be several hundred convalescents coming from 
Chancellorsville, by the road Hancock had advanced upon, 
to join their respective commands. At 6.50 o'clock Burnside 
was ordered to send a division to the support of Hancock, 
but to continue with the remainder of his command in the 
execution of his previous order. The difldculty of making 
a way through the dense forests prevented Burnside from 
getting up to us in time to be of any service on the forenoon 
of the 6th. 

" Hancock followed Hill's retreating forces, in the morning, 
a mile or more. He maintained this position until, along in 
the afternoon, Longstreet came upon him. The retreating 
column of Hill, meeting reinforcements that had not yet 
been engaged, became encouraged and returned with them. 
They were enabled, from the density of the forest, to approach 
within a few hundred yards of our advances before being 
discovered. Falling upon a brigade of Hancock's corps 
thrown to the advance, they swept it away almost instantly. 
The enemy followed up his advantage, and soon came 
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upon Mott's division, which fell back in great confusion- 
Hancock made dispositions to hold his advanced position, 
but, after holding it for a time, fell back into the position 
that he had held in the morning, which was strongly 
entrenched. In this engagement the intrepid Wadsworth, 
while trying to rally his men, was mortally wounded, and 
fell into the hands of the enemy. The enemy followed up, 
but made no immediate attack. 

The Confederate General Jenkins was killed and Long- 
street seriously wounded in this engagement; Longstreet 
had to leave the field, not to resume command for many 
weeks. His loss was a severe one to Lee, and compensated 
in a great measure for the mishap or misapprehensions 
which had fallen to our lot during the day. 

After Longstreet's removal from the field Lee took 
command of his right in person. He was not able, however, 
to rally his men to attack Hancock's position, and withdrew 
from our front for the purpose of reforming. Hancock sent 
a brigade to clear his front of all remnants that might be 
left of Longstreet's or Hill's commands. This brigade, 
having been formed at right angles to the entrenchments 
held by Hancock's command, swept down the whole length 
of them from left to right. A brigade of the enemy was 
encountered in this move, but it broke and disappeared 
without a contest. 

" Firing was continued after this, but with less fury. Burn- 
side had not yet been able to get up to render any assistance. 
But it was now only about nine in the morning, and he was 
getting into position on Hancock's right. 

"At 4.15 in the afternoon Lee attacked our left. His line 
moved up to within a hundred yards of ours and opened a 
heavy fire. This status was maintained for about half an 
hour. Then a part of Mott's division and Ward's brigade of 
Birney's division gave way and retired in disorder. The 
enemy, under E. H. Anderson, took advantage of this and 
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pushed through our line, planting their flags on a part of the 
entrenchments not under fire. But owing to the efforts of 
Hancock, their success was but temporary. Carroll, of 
Gibbon's division, moved at a double quick with his brigade 
and drove back the enemy, inflicting a great loss. Fighting 
had continued from five in the morning, sometimes along the 
whole line, at other times only in places. The ground fought 
over had varied in width, but averaged three-quarters of a 
mile. The killed, and many of the severely wounded, of 
both armies lay within this belt, where it was impossible to 
reach them. The woods were set on fire by the bursting 
shells, and the conflagration raged. The wounded, who had 
not strength to move themselves, were either suffocated or 
burned to death. Finally, the fire communicated with our 
breastworks in places. Being constructed of wood, they 
burned with great fury. But the battle still raged, our men 
firing through the flames until it became too hot to remain 
longer. 

" Lee was now in distress. His men were in confusion, 
and his personal efforts failed to restore order. These facts, 
however, were learned subsequently, or we would have taken 
advantage of his condition and no doubt gained a decisive 
success. His troops were withdrawn now, but I revoked the 
order which I had given previously to this assault for Han- 
cock to attack, because his troops had EXHAUSTED 
THEIR AMMUNITION and did not have time to re- 
plenish from the train, which was at some distance. 

"Burnside, Sedgwick, and Warren had all kept up an 
assault during all this time, but their efforts had no other 
effect than to prevent the enemy from reinforcing his right 
from the troops in their front. 

" I had, on the Sth, ordered all the brigades over the 
Rapidan to be taken up except one at Germanna Ford. 

" The troops on Sedgwick's right had been sent to reinforce 
our left. This left our right in danger of being turned, and 
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us of being cut off from all present base of supplies. Sedg- 
wick had refused his right and entrenched it for protection 
against attack. But late in the afternoon of the 6th, Early 
came opt from his lines in considerable force and got in 
upon Sedgwick's right, notwithstanding the precautions 
taken, and created considerable confusion. Early captured 
several hundred prisoners, among them two general officers. 
The defence, however, was vigorous ; and, night coming on, 
the enemy was thrown into as much confusion as our troops, 
engaged, were. Early says in his ' Memoirs ' that if we had 
discovered this confusion in his lines we might have brought 
fresh troops to his great discomfort. Many officers, who had 
not been attacked by Early, continued to come to my head- 
quarters even after Sedgwick had rectified his lines a little 
farther to the rear, with news of the disaster, fully impressed 
with the idea that the enemy was pushing on and would 
soon be upon me. 

" During the night all Lee's army withdrew within their 
entrenchments. On the morning of the 7th, General Custer 
drove the enemy's cavalry from Catharpin Furnace to Todd's 
Tavern. Pickets and skirmishers were sent along our entire 
front to find the position of the enemy. Some went as far as 
a mile and a half before finding him. But Lee showed no 
disposition to come out of his works ; there was no battle 
during the day, and but little firing except in Warren's 
front, he being directed about noon to make a reconnais- 
sance in force. This drew some sharp firing, but there was no 
attempt on the part of Lee to drive him back. This ended 
the Battle of the Wilderness." 

* See ' Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant,' vol. ii. pp. 188-203. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Grant and Butler — Attrition. 

Mr. Percy Greg, who may be called a fierce Confederate 
partisan, does not agree that Grant's plan was so devoid of 
skill as Dr. Mahan and others would have us believe. Indeed, 
Von Ccemmerer would have probably considered his external 
lines very skilful, the only plan for crushing out an army 
like Lee's commanded by strategists to whom Grant admitted 
his inferiority. After three years of manoeuvres of all descrip- 
tions, he saw clearly that nothing but Attrition or rubbing 
out would obliterate the armies of the Confederacy. All 
attempts at outmanoeuvring Lee or turning his flank or 
breaking his front in 1864 failed. 

There can be no doubt that Grant, during the last year 
of his military career, relied on brute force. Not even 
Napoleon was apparently more reckless of human life, or 
more indifferent to suffering. He wore out the limited 
strength of the enemy by battles whose only effect was to 
kill or wound 20,000 Confederates at the sacrifice of thrice 
as many Federals, whose places were immediately filled. 
The adoption of this policy of attrition was, of course, a con- 
fession of inferiority, but I really cannot see what other course 
was open to him. He proves that a turning movement by 
use of command of the sea would not have served his end, 
and in any case he sent an army of 30,000 men under Butler 
to take Richmond while Lee's army was between the 
Rapidan and the Mattapony. It was obvious, notwith- 
standing his successes in the West, that he was not the equal 
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in strategy to Sydney Johnston or Beauregard, let alone to 
Lee. His principle appears to have been first to appeal to 
naked force and brute numbers, and only when beaten in 
tactics did he fall back on strategy, thus reversing the 
European art of war. 

His phrase was "hammer continuously," He had an anvil 
in the Confederate army which he smote as with the hammer 
of Thor. I notice similar ideas in Suwarrow's ' Catechism,' 
and in the battles of the Germans at the beginning of 1870. 
It will be noted in Napoleon's career that his columns of 
attack became denser as time went on, partly because of 
the inferiority of his later troops, but Marmont has another 
explanation, and says that the change was deliberate. 

In 1812 a decided tendency for direct attacks began to 
manifest itself in him — a taste for the pleasure of employing 
force and a kind of disdain for the concurrence of art and 
skilful combinations. He conquered at the Moskwa (Boro- 
dino), but with immense losses and unimportant results. 

The result of such assaults as that of Spotsylvania 
Court House and at Cold Harbour, in the latter of which Mr. 
Swinton says, " the Army of the Potomac lost at least twenty 
to Lee's one," presents the reductio ad absurdum of the theory 
of hammering. 

But, strange to say, Grant's best successes were accom- 
plished when, departing from his own principles, he 
manoeuvred as well as attacked. 

In fact, the revulsion of feeling in the North after the 
terrible slaughter up to the Chickahominy battle nearly stopped 
the war at the very gates of Richmond. 

I quote a very interesting criticism by Mr. W. Swinton, 
published in 1871. By the way. General Grant, in his own 
work, published in 1886, makes contemptuous references to 
this critic. 

" It would be interesting to institute a detailed comparison 
between the overland campaign towards Richmond and the 
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campaign of Sherman towards Atlanta, These operations 
were parallel, but the conduct of the commanders was very 
different. General Sherman, 'rarely assaulting,' treated each 
position taken up by Johnston as a fortress, and by en- 
trenching in front of his opponent's works, he was able to 
cover his own lines and gradually accumulate on a flank a 
force so menacing to his antagonist's communications as to 
compel him to abandon each successive stronghold." Indeed, 
General J. Johnston believed at the commencement of the 
campaign that he could beat Sherman, and he said, " I knew 
I should have beaten him had he made such assaults on me 
as General Grant did on Lee." 

General Grant also effected turning movements of the 
same kind, but they were rarely undertaken until after a 
frightful sacrifice of life in an attempt to force a direct issue. 
Again, Swinton says, "Whatever adverse criticism history 
may make on this campaign will probably turn mainly on 
the question of the utility of these attacks and on the tactical 
execution of the operations, which was often much inferior to 
the conception. The flank marches were conducted with 
great skill, and the movements of the columns with a con- 
stantly shifting base present a study highly interesting and 
instructive. 

Nor did Grant neglect feints or attempt to hold and 
detain portions of the hostile forces and hence keep them 
apart from the main theatre of operations. His superiority 
of numbers enabled him to make free use of detachments, 
and hence Lee was obliged also to cover a vast extent of 
territory, though any detachment of even a division from 
his small army was a severe loss. Simultaneously with the 
advance of the main Federal Array, Butler with 30,000 men 
was instructed to act on the south side of Richmond, and to 
cut the railway between that city and the town of Petersburg 
some twenty miles to the south. Later Grant visited Butler 
and instructed him to seize Petersburg and destroy the 
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railway to the southwards, the main line of communication, 
supplies, and retreat upon which Lee's army relied. 

While Sheridan was carrying out his raid Butler moved 
from Fort Monroe, May S, after feints on the York River. 
He took City Point, near which a brigade disembarked 
with cavalry and guns, while the remainder of the ist 
and 1 8th Corps occupied Bermuda Hundred between the 
Appomattox and the James. On May 7th and 9th raids were 
made on the railway, but they were stopped by a strongly 
entrenched line covering the north of Petersburg and about 
three miles from the town. He tore up rails, made demon- 
strations, and hearing that Lee was retiring on Richmond, 
a very premature rumour, he retired himself on retrenchments. 
On 13th May he started again and carried the line of Fort 
Darling. On 16th May Beauregard brought up the scattered 
forces which he had been able to collect in North and South 
Carolina — not half as many as Butler's force — attacked him 
in the captured works and hurled him back on his own 
entrenchments at Bermuda Hundred protected by a Federal 
fleet. Butler was bottled up in a parody of Torres Vedras, 
and yet his force was equal to 50 per cent, of Lee's whole 
army. But nothing dismayed Grant. He knew that he 
would wipe out the enemy in time, nor would any repulse 
divert hin^ from his resolution " to fight it out on this line 
{i.e. to take Richmond by moving on it from the North-East) 
if it took him the whole summer." It took the whole 
summer, and autumn and winter and next spring. 

On 1 8th June Butler was relieved by the withdrawal of 
Beauregard's small detaining force and advanced again on 
Richmond, but "old men and boys in puny battle slew 
him ; " he was repulsed by soldiers under seventeen and over 
fifty. Similar contingents did great things in other periods 
of history in Africa and elsewhere, while the men of mature 
youth and vigorous manhood were with the main army. 
Now great lines of entrenchments begun to rise "like an 
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exhalation " round Richmond, affording secure shelter to the 
Confederates, stretching to the extent of thirty lines, and 
defended in the autumn by 1500 men to each mile of parapet. 
The lines were about the same length and fully as formidable 
as those which covered Lisbon in 181 1 and as those which 
covered Constantinople in 1878. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Grant's Account of Spotsylvania, May 13TH to 19TH. 

No mere general statement can give any idea of the 
enormous amount of labour, suffering, and privation that 
befell the troops in these continual shiftings of the corps 
from point to point of the long line. "I shall in this note 
indicate some details of the action from day to day. 

May i^tk. — The battle of the 12th having ended in Lee's 
retirement to an inner and shorter line, it was resolved to 
attempt to turn his right flank. With this view, the Fifth 
Corps, during the NIGHT of the 13th, was ordered to 
MARCH from its position on the extreme right, take post on 
the extreme left, to the left of Burnside's corps, and assault in 
conjunction with that corps at four a.m. on the 14th. The 
march was begun at ten p.m. The wet weather had, how- 
ever, badly broken up the roads ; and the night being one 
of Egyptian darkness, the move was made with immense 
difficulty. The route of march was past the Landrum House 
to the Ny River, which had to be waded. Across the 
Ny the route followed no road, but traversed the fields 
and a piece of woods where a track had been cut. Here, 
midway of the journey, a dense fog arose and covered the 
ground, so that not even the numerous fires that had 
been built to guide the column could be seen. The men, 
exhausted with wading through the mud knee-deep and 
in the darkness, fell asleep all along the way. In addition 
to this, the locality where the troops were to take position 
was quite unknown, and at broad daylight, when the head 
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of the column got to the left of Burnside's corps near the 
Fredericksburg turnpike, the only troops on hand with which 
to execute the meditated assault were twelve hundred fagged- 
out men of Griffin's division. It was seven o'clock before 
General Cutler got thirteen hundred of his men together. 

May \\th. — Skirmishing commenced at six a.m. Off 
to the south-east of the Beverly House was a high hill ; 
the Jet House which completely commanded Warren's 
position. It appeared, however, to be occupied only by a 
few of the enemy's cavalry ; so a small force of Regulars 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Otis was sent to take it. The 
troopers retired, and Otis commenced to entrench around 
the house ; and while so doing, Upton's brigade of the Sixth 
Corps — that corps having followed the route of the Fifth — 
relieved him. Before Upton was fairly established, a large 
force of the enemy's infantry moved against him, coming 
from the Court House. They made him clear out pell-mell, 
and were near catching General Meade, who had come upon 
the ground. The remainder of the Sixth Corps now came 
up and massed around the Anderson House. In the 
afternoon this important position was retaken, or re-occupied 
(it being doubtful whether the enemy had not abandoned it) 
by Ayre's brigade, Fifth Corps, in conjunction with troops 
of Neill's division. Sixth Corps. 

May \^th and 16th. — The withdrawal of the Fifth and 
Sixth corps from the right of the Second to make this move- 
ment on the left, caused the Second Corps to be the right 
of the whole line. But on the 15th an additional refusal of 
that flank was made, Hancock being directed to transfer the 
divisions of Barlow and Gibbon to the Fredericksburg road. 
Meanwhile, Birney's division remained covering the right 
of Burnside's corps, and was the right of the army. 

For the other corps the day passed in getting things in 
order, collecting stragglers, cutting roads, and constant 
skirmishing. At this time also a new base was opened at 
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Aquia Creek, whither the sick and wounded were sent, and 
whence supplies and forage, much needed by the army, were 
drawn. 

May I'jth. — Hancock received orders to move his com- 
mand back to the works he had captured on the 12th, 
and attack the enemy at daylight on the i8th in the entrench- 
ments he then held in front of that position. The Sixth Corps 
was directed to form on Hancock's right, and to assail the 
enemy's line at the same hour. The Ninth Corps was also to 
participate. The movement commenced at dark of the 17th. 
The withdrawal of these corps left Warren holding almost 
the entire front of the enemy. The night march was a very 
arduous one. 

May i8ik. — Before daylight of the iSth the troops were 
in position for assault. It had been the intention to catch 
the enemy napping ; but he had at least one eye open, and 
was covered by acres of impenetrable slashings. 

At four a,m. the divisions of Gibbon and Barlow moved 
forward to the assault in lines of brigades. The artillery was 
posted in the first line of works, firing during the action over 
the troops in front, Birney's division and Tyler's division of 
foot-artillerists, which had recently joined the army, were in 
reserve. The Confederates held a strong line of entrench- 
ments about half a mile in front of, and parallel to, the works 
Hancock had stormed on the 12th. Their position was 
concealed by the forest, and protected by the heaviest kind 
of abattis. As the troops moved forward, they encountered a 
severe fire of musketry and artillery, which completely swept 
the approaches, making great havoc in their ranks. They 
pressed forward, however, until they arrived at the edge of 
the abattis, which, with the heavy fire, arrested their progress. 
Many gallant attempts were made to penetrate the enemy's 
line, but without success. The Corcoran Legion of Gibbon's 
division was particularly marked on this occasion, and its 
losses very heavy. At ten a.m., finding attack to be hopeless. 
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operations were suspended by General Meade. During the 
morning the batteries were opened along the entire line, the 
enemy scarcely replying. The only apparent effect was to 
drive them under the cover of their breastworks. Immense 
waste of ammunition — result, nil. 

May \f)th. — During the night of the i8th, Barlow's, 
Birney's, and Gibbon's divisions of the Second Corps moved 
to the vicinity of Anderson's Mills on the Ny. Tyler's 
division remained at the Fredericksburg road near the Harris 
House. The assigned position was taken up by Hancock on 
the morning of the 19th, when he received orders to be ready 
to move at dark in the direction of Bowling Green. Prepara- 
tions for this were under way, when, in the afternoon, Ewell 
attacked Tyler in the manner and with the results described 
in the text above. At the same time the Second Corps moved, 
the Ninth Corps also marched to the left and took post on 
the left of the Sixth Corps. In aid of Ewell's attack, Hill 
made a demonstration on the Fifth Corps, but without effect. 

May 2Qtk.' — The turning movement and southward march 
began." 

By the official returns the casualties from the 5th to the 
igth May were twenty-nine thousand four hundred and 
ten; and from the 19th to the 21st May (at which time the 
army moved from Spotsylvania) they were ten thousand 
three hundred and eighty-one — making an aggregate of 
thirty-nine thousand seven hundred and ninety-one.* But to 
this must be added the casualties of Burnside's corps, not 
then in the Army of the Potomac. 

Spotsylvania to the End of June. 
After the battle of Spotsylvania, May 13th- 19th, Grant 
resorted to a series of flank movements against Lee's right 
with the object of reaching the Peninsula and advancing from 

* Meade : ' Report of the Rapidan Campaign.' 
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the James on to Petersburg. He was thus engaged till June 
1 5th, but at every stride he was met by his able adversary, 
whose movements on the interior line would have earned 
the heartiest of plaudits of Clausewitz. Riistow praises the 
superior mobility of Lee, who was as active against the 
Federals as was Napoleon in 18 14 against the allies under 
Schwartzenberg. But for the tenacity of their chief and their 
enormous superiority in numbers, the campaign of 1864 
would have been a final disaster for the northern forces. 

When, as we have seen, Butler was " corked up " in his 
lines in the Bermuda Hundred, the Army of the Potomac 
was in sore straits for lack of the very troops which were 
being wasted in the Peninsula. But on iSth May, Generals 
Grant and Meade at last received 25,000 reinforcements from 
Washington to replace the long trains of ambulances sent 
back day and night to the hospitals at Fredericksburg. 

On i8th May, Grant assumed the offensive, but on the 
19th Lee attacked him, knowing that a mere passive 
defensive is fatal. Had Osman Pacha acted in a similar 
fashion when the Russians were making flank marches round 
Plevna, he could have drawn the enemy across the Danube. 

These engagements were indecisive. Then Lee retired 
into a position which he had prepared in advance at Jericho, 
on the North Anna River. Grant followed and attacked 
the Confederates again May 24th and 25th. Not being 
able to force the enemy's lines in spite of considerable losses, 
hq determined to manceuvre so as to draw Lee out of the 
Jericho position, and he marched for Hanovertown on the 
Pamunky. Lee marched by the right bank of the Pamunky 
as far as Hanover Court House. During these flank marches 
there were numerous skirmishes and severe losses on both 
sides. However, Grant succeeded in passing the river at 
Hanovertown in the end of May. He then proposed to 
march straight on Richmond by Cold Harbour and to 
take the capital of the Confederates by storm. All these 
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operations remind us of the proceedings of Massena before 
and after the battle of Busaco, 1810. But the Northern 
General, like the French Marshal, was soon to learn that 
" war is not a conjectural art." 

Lee was in front of Grant again at Cold Harbour, and 
then took place "a murderous battle," which Grant admits 
was all a blunder, and from which the Federal cause gained 
nothing whatever. But the Federals displayed prodigious 
courage and energy equal to and as futile as that of 
Augereau's corps at Eylau. 

Cold Harbour. 

After the battle of Spotsylvania it appeared that the 
Confederates had marched to the North Anna, and on 
to Harrison Court House. So the Federals marched off 
again, Monday, May 23. The columns were led by the 
cavalry, with the 5th corps to the right and the 2nd to the left. 
In this order they reached the new positions of the enemy, 
which extended along the North Anna around Jericho, But 
Lee again barred the new road to Richmond, upon which 
Grant just entered. 

A' very bold attack by Warren and Hancock with the 
divisions of GrifiSn and Birney was delivered on the Jericho 
works, which were taken in spite of a tremendous fire, and 
the river was passed by part of the army. On the 24th 
an attempt was made to put all the army on the south 
side and lo advance to the South Anna. But Lee had 
taken up a more formidable position on the lower North 
Anna, and on the Little River, and the Federal advance 
was stopped. Many but partial attempts to move forward 
on the evening of the 24th and the 25th failed, and it was 
obvious that the enemy were in force and well covered all 
along the line. 

During this time Grant collected his army around and in 

F 
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front of Jericho Mills. The corps closed up into a con- 
centrated order of battle ; Wright, on the right, bent back to 
cover the ford of Jericho, Hancock supported his left towards 
the river and the railway. Three bridges were behind, and 
the usual entrenchments in the front. A new line of 
communication was opened to Port Royal and Tappahannok, 
on the lower Rappahannock, shorter and more secure than 
that of Fredericksburg. Thence provisions were drawn, and 
thither the wounded, of whom there were 3000 in the last 
few days, were sent. As renewed front attacks seemed 
useless, Grant tried again his old scheme of a turning move- 
ment by the left. " He reopened the waltz," as a New York 
strategist of the Press remarked. 

On the 26th demonstrations to cover the movement were 
made by Sheridan's cavalry, which had just rejoined the 
army. The ford of Hanovertown, on the Pamunky, was 
occupied on the 27th. On the 28th the army was passing the 
Pamunky, with dep6ts of supply at White House, and West 
Point — the very positions where McClellan had his bases 
in 1862 — all the intermediate loss of life and money wasted ! 
The cavalry at once advanced towards Cold Harbour and 
Mechanicsville, but not without sharp skirmishing. On the 
29th the army moved cautiously, fighting all along its front 
except on the left, with Confederate sharpshooters. 

Lee, of course, opposed to Grant's movement by his left 
a retreat by his own right, and a more or less passive defence 
by a succession of lines, which became more and more 
favourable as he was drawing near to his great pivot, 
Richmond. He now retired the mass of his army on to 
the Chickahominy, extending along the central Virginian 
railway from the Abbiy station on the south to Shady 
Grove, ten miles to the north of Richmond. He thus 
covered the two railways of central Virginia and of Rich- 
mond-Petersburg. Breckinridge's corps now arrived — a 
welcome reinforcement — after a fine campaign in the valley, 
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where it had beaten the Federal, Sigel, at New Market, 
May 15. A portion of the corps was left to pursue, and the 
remainder joined Lee. Thus we see that in 1864, as in 1862, 
the Confederate forces in the valley were always at the beck 
and call of the main body in eastern Virginia when required 
for the defence of the capital. Some of Beauregard's men 
also arrived on the scene ; but, on the other hand, all Butler's 
men who were not necessary for the defence of the lines of 
Bermuda Hundred joined Grant, Manifestly a great battle 
was imminent ; but no one could have imagined the scenes, 
rivalling Malplaquet, Eylau, and Borodino, that were soon to 
shock humanity. 

By the way. General Smith, who brought round part of 
Butler's force to join Grant by way of York river and White 
House, had himself played a distinguished part in this part of 
the theatre of war in 1862 under McClellan. 

The Battle, 

The struggles of Pyrrhus and the Romans, of the Romans 
and Goths against the Huns, or of the Christians and the 
Moslems round Vienna, were nothing to the slaughter in the 
environs of the Confederate capital. On May 30 Warren 
was marching on Mechanicsville when he was suddenly 
attacked by the superior forces of Ewell near Shady Grove 
church. Crawford's division was thrown back in confusion ; 
but the other divisions and Hancock's corps hurried to his 
aid. General Meade ordered an attack along the whole 
front, but neither Wright nor Burnside could fall into line, as 
they had received orders too late. However, the enemy was 
repulsed. 

On the 31st Sheridan, with his cavalry leaders, Gregg 
and Torbert, drove Lee's cavalry from Cold Harbour ; 
Wright and Smith (from Butler) joined Sheridan on the 
other wirig ; Wilson's cavalry drove in Young's brigade of 
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Wade-Hampton's corps, and destroyed the railway bridges 
on the South Anna. 

On June i combats of cavalry and artillery commenced 
again on both wings, and skirmishes went on along the whole 
line. At four in the evening Smith and Wright relieved the 
cavalry and tried to storm the works in their front. They 
advanced in good order : on the right the i8th corps, divisions 
Martindale, Brooks, and Devens ; left, 6th corps, divisions 
Rickett, Russell, and Neil. The Confederate corps of Long- 
street held that portion of the works. A severe fire held 
back the attack, which by night had won the first line of rifle 
pits. Towards midnight an attempt was made to recapture 
them by surprise, but the Confederates were repulsed. The 
Federals lost 2000 men, the enemy 1000, of whom 600 were 
prisoners taken by Smith. 

June 2 was occupied by affairs of outposts, while Hancock's 
corps moved to the left, towards Bethesda church. He tried 
an attack on the Cold Harbour lines, and drove back the 
enemy behind the Chickahominy, of which he secured a 
passage ; but a severe storm prevented the development of 
the attack, which was postponed till the next day. 

At four o'clock a.m, on the 3rd fire was opened. The 
Federals had closed to their left, and were advancing in one 
regular and compact line about six miles long. Burnside on 
the right, then Warren, Smith, Wright, and Hancock ; the 
left of Hancock was prolonged by the cavalry divisions 
of Gregg and Torbert as far as Bottom's Bridge.* But the 
Confederates were equally ready. Right, Breckinridge ; 
centre, Beauregard and Longstreet ; left, Ewell ; and in 
reserve. Hill. 

Towards six in the morning the action was in full swing 
along the whole front. Hancock assaulted the position of 
the Cold Harbour cross-roads with the divisions of Gibbon 

* This order of battle is taken from ' Guerre de la Secession,' by the Swiss 
Colonel Lecomte. 
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and Barlow, and dislodged for a while Breckenridge from 
the sunken road in front of a little hill (Watt's Hill) com- 
manding the southern road, but they were soon obliged to 
fall back. 

The 6th and 8th corps, after a considerable cannonade, 
also made some progress, and gained a few hundred paces of 
ground, which they entrenched at a few hundred yards from 
the hostile position. So on the right the 9th and Sth corps 
also made some progress against the advanced posts, but a 
rush move to the front by Griffin was repulsed. 

Towards evening all the Federal line had pushed up as 
close as from one hundred to two hundred paces from the 
Confederate works, and proceeded to cover their ground with 
abattis and epaulments on all points. At nightfall a fierce 
Confederate attack was delivered on the corps of Hancock, 
but it was repulsed. The firing continued throughout the 
night, and early next day the troops were again under arms. 
The Federals lost, according to Lecomte, 5000 killed and 
wounded, and 5000 missing, but these were soon found. The 
tactics were now of a very novel kind. A portion of the 
troops was allotted to pickets, and to support pickets, and 
to send all the good shots into the line or chain which 
linked the pickets ; the remainder were allotted to the 
engineers to help in the construction of retrenchments along 
the front. Regular tools were only available for a part of the 
troops, but the others improvised digging instruments out of 
anything that could cut or scrape. The American soldiers 
could turn their hands to anything in 1864, as the northern 
workmen had not then become the mere attendants of 
machines and serfs to the stupefying civilisation of minute 
" division of labour." Hence, most servicreable series of field 
works were improvised, and hence a night attack against 
Wright's posts failed. The same scenes followed on Sunday^ 
June 5, and Monday and Tuesday, always on the same 
ground. Nevertheless the Confederate skirmishers retired a 
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little on the left, before the church of Bethesda. On the 
extreme right Lee concentrated a considerable force at 
Bottom's Bridge, which was fortified on both banks of the 
Chickahominy. It was now clear that when Grant began his 
new left flank movement he would be again anticipated. 

Manifestly this was discovered on both sides at head- 
quarters during these terrible days. 

But both sides, exhausted and bleeding, had need of rest, 
and a tacit armistice of a few days was established ; and a few 
hours' truce to bury the dead was granted on the 7th, at the 
request of Grant. Then occurred scenes similar to those 
witnessed between the French and British pickets in the 
Pyrenees, and again during lulls in the battles of Manchuria. 
But in this case the combatants were of the same race and 
language. The rifle pits were not fifty paces apart, the men 
at the outposts conversed familiarly, tobacco, coffee, news- 
papers were exchanged ; but once the flags indicating the 
neutral zone were removed, the firing was recommenced with 
as much fury as before, and lasted till the 12th. During these 
days, while skirmishes of infantry were frequent on the front, 
and cavalry engagements on the flanks, both armies were 
obviously inclining towards the east. 

Grant was giving up the struggle, and determined to 
transfer his army to the James before again attacking Lee. 
Sheridan, to coyer this movement, made a diversion to the 
right with two cavalry divisions. He was to destroy the 
railways, and then join the Federal troops, who were again 
trying to subdue the valley of the Shenandoah. 

It appears that 13,000 Federals fell during the engage- 
ments about the house called Cold Harbour, which was 
neither a harbour nor an arbour, merely a " wayfarers' shelter 
without fire," as Swinton says. About 54,000 men fell between 
May 3 and June 12 ; of these 3000 were among the best of the 
Federal officers. 

Napoleon, in his later days, devoted much ability to 
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attempts to justify his tactics at Waterloo, and to prove that 
his failure was due to his ill fortune rather than to his ill 
judgment, but Grant frankly threw up his brief as to Cold 
Harbour. 

He wrote, in 1886, " I have always regretted that the 
last assault at Cold Harbour was ever made. At Cold 
Harbour no advantage whatever was gained to compensate 
for the heavy loss we sustained." And at midnight, June 3, 
1864, he wrote to his subordinate as follows, from Cold 
Harbour : — 

" To Major-General Meade, Commanding A.P. 

" The opinion of corps commanders not being 
sanguine of success in case an assault is ordered, you may 
direct a suspension of further advance for the present. Hold 
our most advanced positions and strengthen them. Whilst 
on the defensive our line may be contracted from the right if 
practicable. Reconnaissances should be made in front of 
every corps, and advances made to advantageous positions by 
regular approaches," 

To prove how intimately connected the operations in 
the valley were with the greater movement on Richmond I 
may quote the following sentence : — "To aid the ex- 
pedition under General Hunter, who replaced Sigel, it is 
necessary that we should detain all the army now with Lee 
until the former gets well on his way to Lynchburg. To do 
this effectively, it will be better to keep the enemy out of the 
entrenchments of Richmond than to have them go back 
there." 

Grant then moved more to his left and passed the 
Chickahominy at Jones Bridge and Long Bridge, and thence 
marched on Bermuda Hundred and City Point on the James 
River to join Butler, whose attempts to reach Petersburg 
supported by gun-boats on the river had all failed. On the 
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14th June Grant reached the James and passed over to the 
right bank with the greater part of the Army of the Potomac 
to join Butler, leaving a force on the left bank to keep up 
frequent attack on the defenders of Richmond, But Peters- 
burg was now girt with a long series of fortified lines which 
no efforts of the Federals, June i6th to i8th, could penetrate. 
Thus Grant's progress was arrested, as was that of the 
Russians in a similar manner at Plevna, and as was Mass^na's 
at Torres Vedras, • Grant was therefore obliged to construct 
a system of counter-entrenchments, first to the east of the 
town and then to the south and west of Petersburg. 

Meanwhile the operations of Grant depended for success 
oft the movements of other Federal generals in other zones 
of operations. In the Valley of the Shenandoah not only 
did his subordinates fail, but their able opponent, Early, 
caused the utmost consternation in Washington itself. 

Sigel (F.) was beaten at New Market by Breckenbridge, 
and was replaced by Hunter, who was soon even more 
thoroughly otit-generaled, and was compelled (19th June) 
to make an eccentric retreat across the valley of Kanawha. 

Between June 7 and the end of the month Sheridan, 
with the cavalry divisions of Torbert and Gregg, 8000 men, 
conducted his celebrated Trevilian Raid. He was ordered 
to cut loose from the army, and after tearing up the Virginia 
Central Railway near Gordonsville to co-operate with Hunter 
in the valley if practicable. This remarkable cavalry exploit 
is well worthy of separate study. Sheridan was, as usual, 
equally daring and successful. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
The "Special Period" for November, 1908. 

The special period prescribed by the Army Council is from 
May 19 to June 12, i.e. about one- third of the general 
course from the battle of Spotsylvania to the end of the 
battle of Cold Harbour, and the commencement of the 
transfer of Grant's army to the south bank of the James 
River. We have already dealt with the salient features of 
the flanking movements from Spotsylvania to the Chicka- 
hominy and with the details of the battle of Cold Harbour, 
and no good purpose would be served by repetition. Further 
details may be found in the ' Battles and Sieges of the Civil 
War,' and in Vol, IV. of the ' Papers of the Military Historical 
Society of Massachusetts,' and in the short work by 
Humphreys. Grant himself describes the whole of the 
transactions between May 19 and June 12 in about 
thirty pages. This period really conveys little information 
about either strategy or tactics, beyond the , fact that Grant 
dislodged the enemy, whose plan of retirement was already 
formed, just as Wellington dislodged Joseph from the Arlan- 
zan to the Ebro in 181 3, and less ably than Sherman dislodged 
Johnston between the Tennessee and Atlanta in May and 
June, 1864 ; while the tactics of the battles were, according 
to the unanimous testimony of all critics, including Grant 
himself, mere sanguinary hard pounding, and useless sacrifice 
of life. The skirmishes and battles on the little rivers between 
Spotsylvania and the Chickahominy have already been 
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discussed quite suflficiently for any general historical or 
military purpose, but a special period would seem to imply 
more detail, hence my reference to leading authorities. 

As to Supply, Grant says that during the forty-three 
days from the Rapidan to the James River the army had to 
be supplied from an ever-shifting base by waggons over 
narrow roads through a densely wooded country, with a lack 
of wharves at each base from which to conveniently discharge 
vessels. Under the chief quarter-master. General R. Ingalls, 
the trains were made to occupy all the available roads between 
the army and the water base, and but little difificulty was 
experienced in protecting them. 

I have already described the battle of Cold Harbour, but 
I take this opportunity of quoting by permission the Con- 
federate E. M. Law's account of the events between 
Spotsylvania and Cold Harbour — 

" In the interval from the 12th to the i8th our army was 
gradually moving east to meet corresponding movements on 
the other side. Longstreet's corps was shifted from the left 
to the extreme right, beyond the Fredericksburg road. 
Ewell's corps still held the works in rear of the famous 
salient, or ' Bloody Angle,' when on the morning of the 18th 
a last effort was made to force the lines of Spotsylvania at 
the only point where previous efforts had met with even 
partial success. This was destined to be a more signal 
failure than any of the others. Under the fire of thirty pieces 
of artillery, which swept all the approaches of Ewell's line, 
the attacking force was broken and driven back in disorder 
before it came well within reach of the muskets of the 
infantry. After the failure of this attack, the ' sidling ' move- 
ment, as the men expressed it, again began, and on the 
afternoon of the 19th Ewell's corps was thrown round the 
Federal left wing to ascertain the extent of this movement. 
After a severe engagement, which lasted until night, Ewell 
withdrew, having lost about nine hundred men in the action. 
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This seemed a heavy price to pay for information that might 
have been otherwise obtained, but the enemy had suffered 
more severely, and General Grant was delayed in his turning 
movement for twenty-four hours. He, however, got the start 
in the race for the North Anna ; Hancock's corps, leading 
off on the night of the 20th, was followed rapidly by the 
remainder of his army. 

"On the morning of the 21st Ewell's corps moved from 
the left to the right of our line, and later on the same day it 
was pushed southward on the Telegraph road, closely followed 
by Longstreet's corps. A. P. Hill brought up the rear that 
night, after a sharp ' brush ' with the 6th corps, which was in 
the act of retiring from its lines. Lee had the inside track 
this time, as the Telegraph road on which he moved was the 
direct route, while Grant had to swing round on the arc of a 
circle of which this was the chord. About noon on the 22nd 
the head of our column reached the North Anna, and that 
night Lee's army lay on the south of the river. We had won 
the second heat and secured a good night's rest besides, when 
the Federal army appeared on the other side in the forenoon 
of the 23rd. 

" Warren's corps crossed the river that afternoon without 
opposition at Jericho Ford, four miles above the Chesterfield 
Bridge on the Telegraph road ; but as it moved out from the 
river it met Cadmus Wilcox's division of Hill's corps, and a 
severe but indecisive engagement ensued, the confronting 
lines entrenching as usual. Meanwhile a small earthwork 
that had been built the year before, covering the approaches 
to the bridge on the Telegraph road, and now held by a small 
detachment from Kershaw's division, was attacked and carried 
by troops of Hancock's corps, the Confederates retiring across 
the river with the loss of a few prisoners. 

" It did not seem to be General Lee's purpose to offer any 
serious resistance to Grant's passage of the river at the points 
selected. His lines had been retired from it at both these 
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points, but touched it at Ox Ford, a point intermediate be- 
tween them. Hancock's corps, having secured the Chesterfield 
Bridge, crossed over on the morning of the 24th, and, extend- 
ing down the river, moved out until it came upon Longstreet's 
and Ewell's corps in position and ready for battle. The 6th 
corps (General Wright) crossed at Jericho Mill and joined 
Warren. The two wings of Grant's army were safely across 
the river, but there was no connection between them. Lee 
had only thrown back his flanks and let them in on either 
side, while he held the river between ; and when General 
Grant attempted to throw his centre, under Burnside, across 
between the ford and the bridge, it was very severely handled 
and failed to get a foothold on the south side. A detachment 
from Warren's corps was sent down on the south side to help 
Burnside across, but was attacked by Mahone's division, and 
driven back with heavy loss, narrowly escaping capture. 
General Grant found himself in what may be called a military 
dilemma. He had cut his army in two by running it upon 
the point of a wedge. He could not break the point, which 
rested upon the river, and the attempt to force it out of place 
by striking on its sides must of necessity be made without 
much concert of action between the two wings of his army, 
neither of which could reinforce the other without crossing 
the river twice ; while his opponent could readily transfer his 
troops, as needed, from one wing to the other, across the 
narrow space between them. 

" The next two days were consumed by General Grant in 
fruitless attempts to find a vulnerable point in our lines. 
The skirmishers were very active, often forcing their way 
close up to our works. The line of my brigade crossed the 
Richmond and Fredericksburg railroad. It was an exposed 
point, and the men stationed there, after building their log 
breastwork, leant their muskets against it and moved out on 
one side to avoid the constant fire that was directed upon it. 
As I was passing that point on one occasion the men called 
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to me, • Stoop ! ' At the same moment I received a more 
forcible admonition from the whizz of a minie-ball close to 
my head. Turning quickly, I caught a glimpse of something 
blue disappearing behind a pile of earth that had been thrown 
out from the railroad cut some distance in front. Taking 
one of the muskets leaning against the works, I waited for 
the reappearance of my friend in blue, who had taken such 
an unfair advantage of me. He soon appeared, rising 
cautiously behind his earthwork, and we both fired at the 
same moment, neither shot taking effect. This time my 
friend didn't 'hedge,' but commenced reloading rapidly, 
thinking, I suppose, that I would have to do the same. But he 
was mistaken, for, taking up another musket, I fired at once, 
with a result at which both of us were equally surprised, he 
probably at my being able to load so quickly, and I at hitting 
the mark. He was found there, wounded, when my skirmishers 
were pushed forward. 

" On the morning of May 27 General Grant's army had 
disappeared from our front. During the night it had ' folded 
its tents like the Arab, and as quietly stolen away,' on its 
fourth turning movement since the opening of the campaign. 
The Army of the Potomac was already on its march for the 
Pamunky River at Hanovertown, where the leading corps 
crossed on the morning of the 27th. Lee moved at once to 
head off his adversary, whose advance column was now eight 
miles nearer Richmond than he was. In the afternoon of 
the 28th, after one of the severest cavalry engagements of the 
war, in which Hampton and Fitz Lee opposed the advance 
of Sheridan at Hawes' Shop, the infantry of both armies 
came up and again confronted each other along the Toto- 
potomoy. Here the Confederate position was found too 
strong to be attacked in front with any prospect of success, 
and again the ' sidling ' movements began — this time towards 
Cold Harbour. 

"Sheridan's cavalry had taken possession of Cold Harbour 
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on the 31st, and had been promptly followed up by two 
corps of infantry. Longstreet's and a part of Hill's corps, 
with Hoke's and Breckinridge's divisions, were thrown across 
their front, 

"The fighting began on the Cold Harbour line, late in 
the afternoon of June i, by a heavy attack upon the division 
of Hoke and Kershaw. Clingman's brigade on Hoke's left 
gave way, and Wofford's on Kershaw's right, being turned, 
was also forced back ; but the further progress of the 
attack was checked, and the line partly restored before 
night. By the morning of June 2 the opposing lines had 
settled down close to each other, and everything promised 
a repetition of the scenes at Spotsylvania." 

General Law wrote an excellent narrative, 'From the 
Wilderness to Cold Harbour,' for 'Battles and Leaders of 
the Civil War.' 

"It is what may be called the military extravagance 
of such performances as Grant's which especially challenges 
our attention. It is the wastefulness of such operations. 
Here, you observe, is not a battle going on all along the 
line, which the capture of this particular position may decide, 
like the capture of the Great Redoubt at Borodino, nor is 
it the breach in the walls of a fortified town, which, if 
crowned, opens the way inevitably to the capture of the 
place. Nothing of the sort. Here is simply a portion, 
say half or three-fourths of a mile long, in a long extent 
of entrenchments seven or eight miles in extent. There 
is no pretence that its capture is going to be followed by 
any very considerable advantage. There are no thousands 
or tens of thousands of troops, ready and waiting to be 
poured in the moment when Warren or Hancock and their 
brave men shall have struggled through the cedar-trees, 
escaped the cross-fire of artillery and musketry, and planted 
the stars and stripes on the enemy's parapet. Nothing of 
the sort. The most that was hoped for was the isolated 
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success of capturing a few rods of works, a few guns, and 
a few hundred prisoners. To me, this seems wasteful in 
the highest degree. When there really comes an oppor- 
tunity to accomplish something of vital importance, where 
are the men to do it, if men's lives are so wantonly expended 
in these minor operations ? " * 

The following criticisms are noteworthy : — 
Grant's march of May 4 was primarily an attempt to 
turn Lee's flank, and the route taken was better than that 
vid Spotsylvania Court House would have been, because 
it led more directly to the enemy's flank and rear, and left 
more ground for further manoeuvres towards Richmond, and 
because by pursuing it the Union Army left the Spot- 
sylvania route free for the trains. If the army had marched 
on the latter route, the trains would necessarily have followed 
it on the same route without effectual cover. While Ewell 
had a shorter march, Longstreet had a longer one, to reach 
the Union Army, than would have been necessary to strike 
it on the Spotsylvania route. 

The Salient at Spotsylvania was a vulnerable part, such 
as military theory designated for attack, and it was the 
weakest point in the Confederate lines ; a reconnaisance of 
it was attempted, and it does not appear that its failure 
to disclose the lay of the enemy's lines diminished the 
success of the assault. The manceuvres of May 1 1 induced 
Lee to withdraw Ewell's artillery from Johnston's front, and 
the assault of the I2th was made in its absence. Appropriate 
orders were given for massing the Union troops opposite 
the points to be attacked. 

After May 12 Grant resorted to "an assault all along 
the line" only at Cold Harbour. It would have been 
fortunate if he had there taken the precautions which 
Colonel Dodge suggests, because the result might have been 
the abandonment of the plan to assault, but they would 
* ' Military Historical Society of Massachusetts,' vol. iv. pp. 386-7. 
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not have disclosed salient or dominant part, or other key- 
to the enemy's position, the carrying of which, with any 
possible disposition of the Union Army, could have resulted 
in driving Lee from his position. 

No scheme of manoeuvres is apparent which could have 
induced Lee, after the Battle of the Wilderness, to afford 
Grant the chance, between that field and the James, of 
attacking the Confederate Army outside of entrenchments* 

Condition of the Army of the Potomac 
End of June. 

With reference to the statement that the Federal Army 
was injured in " morale," the following extract from the United 
States Army and Navy Journal, quoted in the 'American 
Encylopcedia ' of 1864, will best show the opinion entertained 
by military critics of the state of the Army of the Potomac 
during the latter weeks of June, 1864. 

" The medical and Commissary X department had been 
well conducted, but it is not too much to say that the 
troops were thoroughly worn out. While their spirit and 
enthusiasm were and always have been beyond all praise, 
the fatigues of so extraordinary a campaign had been 
overpowering. Officers experienced its effects as well 
as men. Their conspicuous bravery had stretched out 
dead or wounded commissioned officers of all grades, 
not by hundreds, but by thousands, before the James had 
been crossed. The effect was apparent in some want of skill 
and experience in succeeding battles. Captains had some- 
times command of regiments, and majors of brigades. The 
men, missing the familiar forms and voices that had led 
them to the charge, would complain that they had not their 
old officers to follow. On the other hand, more than one 
leader of a storming party was forced to say, as he came 

* ' Military Historical Society of Massachusetts,' vol. iv. p. 456. 
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on the Jerusalem road on the 22nd and 23rd June put 
the matter beyond all doubt. On the former occasion the 
gallant Second Corps, whose reputation is unexcelled, fell 
back, division after division, from the enemy's onset, and 
one of the very finest brigades in the whole army was 
captured with hardly a shot fired. In our account at that 
time the probable cause of the disaster was intimated. But 
when, in addition to this, the Vermont Brigade of the Sixth 
Corps was badly cut up on the following day, it became 
clear that the rapidity of the fighting must be checked 
awhile. The pace was now too great. There was need 
of rest, recruitment, and some reorganisation. It may be 
added that the influx of raw troops, and of troops from 
Washington, with new officers, had temporarily changed the 
character of the brigades, the divisions, and almost of the 
corps. These affairs of the 22nd and 23rd June were 
the leist offensive movements of infantry in force." 



CHAPTER IX. 

Conclusion and Lessons. 

Grant's change of base from the Rapidan to the rivers 
bounding the York Town Peninsula was in vain, at any 
rate for months of weary waiting. Petersburg was attacked 
(loth June) by Generals Gillmore and Kautz. The cavalry 
of the latter took some of the works recently ceded to the 
South. But behind these they found formidable entrench- 
ments. Gillmore, after careful contemplation, resolved not 
to risk their assault, and returned to Burmuda Hundred. 
Grant learned from this officer that he would have to make 
two sieges instead of one. The Confederates had used the 
long delays of the spring to no small advantage, and the 
fortress of Richmond was now flanked by another fortress 
of almost equal strength. 

Thus this campaign, after the four terrible battles of the 
Wilderness, Spotsylvania, North Anna, and Cold Harbour, 
ended by bringing back the Federal forces to the very spot 
which McClellan had reached in July, 1862. 

The Federal politicians had wasted two whole years of 
the resources and very life-blood of their nation. They 
trifled with their folk, even as our politicians have done 
before the South African War and ever since. The journey 
back to this spot had cost 50,000 men. 

The campaign had demonstrated the stern bravery of the 
troops, and still more the redoubtable fixity of purpose of 
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their Commander-in-Chief, but it had not secured any other 
advantages. Grant was always separated from Richmond 
simply by the depth of Lee's army. This was the true 
obstacle, now more formidable than before, as it was 
manifestly more active, and better handled, and not less 
obstinate than that of the Potomac. The only criticism 
that any of the French or German authorities pass on 
Lee's strategy is that he trusted too much to the pick 
and shovel and too little to the bayonet. They hold that 
he ought to have attacked boldly and crushed Grant during 
one of his favourite flank marches. In place of trying to 
anticipate the Federal armies in front, it would have been 
simpler and more profitable to have assailed them in flank. 

Fain would I follow the march of Early as far as the 
works of Washington — ^but this took place in July— and 
Sherman in Georgia, but by the end of June he only 
reached Kenasaw Mountain. But the new system of closure 
by compartments, a system which makes our legislative 
arrangements in Westminster so capricious and ineffective, 
has reached military education, and hence we must stop these 
studies, not because of the limitations of history or any 
lessons of strategy, or for any reason of interest or efficiency, 
but because we have reached the end of June, 1864 ! and 
because the official guillotine of a new Dunciad falls on the 
necks of publishers and authors and instructors at 12 p.m. 
of that date. But the Appendix gives references to the 
concluding incidents of the war. 

However, we hope to complete for ourselves on another 
occasion this short study of fateful events, on which depended 
the fortune not only of the United States but of the whole 
Anglo-Saxon race. That race on both sides of the Atlantic, 
less than fifty years after the slaughter of Spotsylvania and 
Cold Harbour, has reached another crisis in history which 
must be faced with unremitting energy and lofty courage 
or the race is doomed. Another President of the United 
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States is contemplating disasters far more terrible than 
Lincoln feared would have followed the success of the 
Confederacy. The triumph of plutocrats, the fierce dis- 
content of the toilers, the base and bestial freaks and luxury 
of the rich, the degradation of marriage, the overcrowding 
and hopelessness of the poor, the hate of the yellow and 
black races, are dangers which cannot be overcome merely 
by the hardihood ' of warriors, or by the manoeuvres of 
strategists. The ruin of the vote-catchers, the elevation 
of the worker, the " Bushido " of the scholars, the wholesome 
nurture of the child, the restoration of maternity, are now 
the only bases of success. Battleships and ordnance, money 
and rifles, are mere snares unless we "sow greatness for 
posterity " by working in season and out of season, all of us, 
"classes and masses," to bring about such healthy and 
ennobling conditions of life as will enable for the future, 
Anglo-Saxon Mothers to " give birth to Men and Women." 

Then, having listened to the warnings and the lessons 
of all the prophets and sages of all races, we can use the 
experiences of the greatest of Civil Wars, and be fit, when 
our generation is called upon to resist internal violence or 
external aggression, to " speak with our enemies in the gate." 

Meanwhile, I venture to apply to our own people the 
inspired apostrophe of the illustrous American poet — 

" Sail on, O ship of state ! 
Sail on, O Britons, strong and great ! 
Humanity with all its fears 
With all its hopes for future years 
Is hanging breathless on your fate." 



APPENDIX. 
DATES. 

USEFUL DATA, 1863-1865. 

Chancellorsville ; Hooker repulsed by Lee : — 

Jackson mortally wounded, May 4th, 1863. 

Gettysburg ; Confederates defeated by Meade, July 3rd. 

Vicksburg taken by Grant and Admiral Porter, July 3rd. 

Northern States adopt conscription, February 2Sth ; and 
mercilessly suppress anti-conscription riots at New York, July. 

Burnside at Knoxville, September loth; defeated Longstreet, 
November 14th. 

Rosecrans (F.) defeated by Bragg at Chickamauga and Tennes- 
see, September 19th and 20th. 

Rosecrans superseded by Grant and Thomas and Sherman, 
October. 

Meade defeats part of Lee's army north of Rappahannock, 
November 7 th. 

Sherman and Thomas defeat Bragg at Chattanooga, November 
23rd and 24th. 

Mine Run; Meade repulsed, November 2Sth to December ist. 

Longstreet (C), defeated by Burnside, retires from Tennessee, 
December ist. 

Hardee (C.) superseded Bragg, December 2nd. 

General J. Johnston (C.) takes command of the Army of Georgia, 
December 27 th. 

Failure of Kilpatrick's and Dahlgren's cavalry raid on Richmond, 
February 27th to March 4th. 

Grant made Commander-in-Chief in place of Halleck ; Burnside 
joins Grant, March 12th. 

Sheridan's great cavalry raid. May 8th-24th, 
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J. E. B, Stuart killed, May nth. 

Longstreet joins Lee, who is attacked by Grant's army. 

Passage of Rapidan by Federals, May 4th. 

Butler on the James River, May. 

Battles of the Wilderness about Chancellorsville, May 5TH-6TH. 

Spotsylvania, May ioth to izth. 

Series of turning movements by Grant against Lee to Petersburg, 
till June isth. Cold Harbour, June ist. 

Sherman in Georgia defeated Confederates under Joseph 
Johnston at Resaea and Dalton, May 24th to 28th. 

Grant repulsed at Petersburg, June i8th. 

Then followed the Confederate raids north of the Potomac, 
and Sheridan's complete destruction of the Confederates in the 
Shenandoah Valley, Grant's desperate attempt to take Richmond, 
Sherman's capture of Atlanta in July, his' march to Savannah 
November and December, and the investment of Richmond. 

Great converging movement on Richmond by Grant and 
Sherman and Sheridan, January and February, 1865. 

Lee trying to escape from Richmond; fight at Five Forks, 
March 31st and April ist. 

Grant occupies Richmond and Petersburg, April 2nd and 3rd. 

Sheridan stops Lee at Sailors Creek, April 6th. 

Lee and army of Northern Virginia surrender to Grant at 
Appomatox Court House, April 9th. 

Capricious Courses. 

I cannot in my space give further details of Chronology, but all 
students of 1864 should begin by a general knowledge of the 
operations of 186 1-3, otherwise they cannot comprehend the very 
conditions on which the operations of Grant and Lee in May and 
June, 1864, were based, even as no one can understand the British 
Campaign of 1813 in the Peninsula without a knowledge of the 
Campaign of Torres Vedras, 1811, and of Salamanca, 1812. Could 
any man understand the campaign of 1806 in Prussia, who was 
quite ignorant of the operations of 1805 (Ulm and Austerlitz) and 
their results ? * 

One might as well try to teach house-building by starting at the 
third story, or ecclesiastical architecture by beginning at the belfry. 

* Read Tovey, new edition, 176-193, for a summary of all the operations in 
Virginia. 
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We shall soon be asked to write appreciations of the Campaign in 
Manchuria, beginning at the battle of Mukden ; or to explain the 
marvels of Napoleon's career, beginning with the battle of Leipsic ; 
or to write a strategical and tactical criticism of the military gem'us 
of Hannibal, beginning at the battle of Zama. 

Napoleon taught his brother Joseph in very emphatic language 
that war is a " business ; " so is military education a business not 
to be successfully managed by extemporising empiricism, based on 
impudence and ignorance. 

COMMANDS OF the' Unionist Army, May, 1864. 

Commander-in-chief, Lieutenant-General U. S. Grant. 

Army of the Potomac. — General George G. Meade. 

2nd Army Corps, General W. S. Hancock; Division 
Commanders, Barlow, Gibbon, Birney, Mott. 

Sth Army Corps, General G. K. Warren ; Division Commanders, 
Griftin, Robinson, CraVford, Wadsworth. 

6th Army Corps, General J. Sedgwick ; Division Commanders, 
Wright, Getty, Ricketts. 

9th Army Corps, General A. E. Burnside; Division Com- 
manders, Stevenson, Potter, Wilcox. Ferrero (coloured troops). 

Cavalry Corps, General P. H. Sheridan; Division Com- 
manders, Torbert, Gregg, Wilson. Artillery, Hunt. 

Army of the James. — General B. F. Butler. 

loth Army Corps, General Q. A. Gillmore; Division Com- 
manders, Terry, Turner, Ames. 

I Sth Army Corps, General W. F. Smith ; Division Commanders, 
Brooks, Weitzel, Hinks. Cavalry Division, V., Kautz. 

Confederate Army (Army of Northern Virginia). 

Commander-in-chief, General Robert E. Lee. 

ist Army Corps, General James Longstreet; Divisions, Ker- 
shaw, Field. Artillery, Alexander. 

2nd Army Corps, General R. E. Ewell; Divisions, Jubal A. 
Early, E. Johnson, R. Rodes. Artillery, Long. 

3rd Army Corps, General A.P. Hill; Divisions, Anderson, 
H. Heth, C. M. Wilcox. Artillery, L. Walker. 

Cavalry Corps, General James E. B. Stuart; Divisions, Wade 
Hampton, Fitzleigh Lee, W. H. F. Lee. Horse Artillery, Chew. 
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Richmond ^nd Petersburg Lines, General G. T. Beauregard 
(Pickett at Petersburg); Divisions, Ransom, Hoke, Whiting, ' Col- 
quitt, Richmond's Defences, W. H. Stevens. Artillery, H. P. 
Jones. ' 

In the main this was the state of the commands of both armies 
also at the beginning of June at Cold Harbour. 
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